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Unmatched production facilities have made this country the arsenal of democracy. 
America has this capacity because her industries long have been the best sales- 
men on the globe, and have built more and more plants to serve the markets won 
through sustained advertising. In our economy, tank size advertiser and peep alike : 
have achieved success that is the envy of all the nations. In this titanic struggle, it i 
is American industry that comes through to win the war. Champion today is sup- q 
plying materials for munitions, and business papers for Government. But its three 
great mills exceed the production that war demands of them, and customers large 
and small still are able to secure their needs from the complete Champion line. 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C. .. . HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing ... Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 























YOUR CUSTOMERS WILL BE ASKING 
FOR THIS NEW BUSINESS HELP 


Now featured in The Saturday Evening Post, Time, Business Week 
and other national magazines. Send for your copy today! 


p> As war production grows, so does 
business. And more business means more 
business conferences. 


But too few of these business meetings 
are followed by quick, decisive action. 
Too many of them result in nothing more 
than a lot of aimless doodling and the 
accumulation of a pile of cigar and ciga- 
rette butts. 


In the new book, “How to Harness a 
Conference,” written by Don Herold, 
Hammermill offers business men—your 
customers—practical help on how to keep 
a conference on the beam, get it down to 
brass tacks and turn its decisions into 
results. 


How? By means of special printed 
forms. Well-planned printed forms that 
cover every detail of a meeting—the date 

. . who was present . . . what was de- 
cided . . . who is to do what, and when, 
and how . . . who is to follow through. 


Every one of the forms shown in this 
book will be helpful to some one of your 
customers. Every one is a lead to a print- 
ing job you can sell right now. 


This month—in The Saturday Evening 
Post, in Time, in Business Week and 
other leading magazines—your custom- 
ers are reading about this new Hammer- 
mill booklet. They'll be asking for copies. 


Be ready to supply them. Send the 
coupon now for “How to Harness a Con- 
ference.” Look it over. See for yourself 
the selling ideas it offers you. Then ask 
for the copies you need to furnish your 
customers. 















































HOW TO HARNESS 
A CONFERENCE 


by don herold 








A business time-saver published b 








yY Hammermilt Paper Company 











this book will help you 


harness NEw —_— 
Send Sor it +od ay— 


















Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. | 
Please send me a copy of the new Don Herold booklet, | 
‘“‘Hoow to Harness a Conference.”’ As soon as I’ve looked 
it over, I will let you know how many copies I need for 
personal presentation to my customers. 
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— monthly by =e Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, as ae Subscription oes La 00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
d Canadian funds—$4.50 a e O. Box 100, 
Entered as second-class matter, June 


year; single copies, 45 cents—to 





Inland Printer, Terminal A, I ronto.) Foreign $ 
25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. “Coveriahaed, 7943, Tradepress Publishing Corporation. 





5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents. 



























production line! 


UNK men, foundry men, ma- 
chinists and finally our fight- 

ing men, are Victory’s produc- 
tion line. They must have new 
metals to do their jobs and this 
depends on the scrap metal avail- 
able. How much can you con- 
tribute — and how soon? 

It takes months of valuable 
time to convert raw metal to fin- 
ished armament. There is no time 
to be lost. Victory doesn’t come 
to him who waits. One ton of 
metal today may well be worth 
ten tons next month. 

The Miller War-Time Scrap 
Allowance Plan gives the print- 
ing industry its own unique and 
ingenious means of getting its 
thousands of tons of scrap metal 
into the war effort. What’s more, 
its advantages are fourfold, to: — serve for the rehabilitation of their 
pressrooms after the war. 
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1. Release potential tonnage of scrap 

metal for defense of our country. 4. Assist in liquidating unneeded equip- 

2. Eliminate obsolete presses which, if ment for its maximum cash value 
resold, might become a menace to now. 

the standards of the industry. It is required that a written agree- 

. Enable our customers and those who —_— ment be made before any equipment is 

contemplate the eventual purchase scrapped under the Miller Plan. Full 

of Miller equipment to set up a re- details will be given gladly, on request. 





Miller ‘Printing Machinery (o. 
Pittsburgh, ‘Pa. 
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INK PROBLEMS 


What chemical laboratories have done and are doing in 
solving the nation’s war production problems, our own 
chemists have done and are doing to help printers and 
lithographers to solve their production problems. 





No customer of ours has been deprived of inks on account 
of lack of critical materials. We have been able to main- 
tain our service without interruption and are now in a 
better position to extend that service to new customers. 


Our seasoned technical men know how to render the kind 
of service that makes it easier for pressmen to do the 
difficult jobs which are assigned to them. 


It’s that SLEIGHT difference! 


rom SLEIGHT METALLIC INK COMPANIES 


Coast to 


Coast NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA e@ WASHINGTON e CLEVELAND e CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE e KANSAS CITY e FORT WORTH ee LOS ANGELES 
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Enamel coated paper had always been comparatively Whether your problem is one of bettering the quality 
high priced. Therefore it was inevitable that the develop- of your printed pieces, catalogs or publications without 
ment and sale of Consolidated Coated Papers at uncoated 





increasing paper costs . . . or of reducing paper costs 

prices would startle the printing, publishing and advertising without sacrificing quality . . . one of the four grades of 
wane. Consolidated Coated is almost 
Today many thousands of printers and advertisers and certain to meet your most rigid 


hundreds of publishers, who formerly used only high-priced 


requirements. 
enamels, have standardized on Consolidated Coated for 
practically all their printing, effecting worth-while savings Ask your printer or paper 
in paper costs. merchant, or write us_ for 


Many others, who always considered fine coated paper samples which prove that Qual- 


beyond their price, have found that by using Consolidated ity printing on coated paper is 
Coated the appearance and quality of their printing could well within the reach of even 
be “stepped up” without extra cost. modest budgets. 
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PREVENTATIVE 
MAINTENANCE 


«x 


A primary defense activity of printing 
plants is to maintain maximum production capacity to 
meet the unforeseen demands of war. 


A contribution of the printing industry 
to the war effort is preventative maintenance of equip- 
ment that will assure press production and reduce calls for 
repair parts upon the nation’s manufacturing facilities. 


Frequent and thorough lubrication — 
attention to electrical equipment, it is invaluable and likely 
to become increasingly unavailable—care of rollers to 
assure cleanliness and guard against excessive pressures— 
these are all typical of preventative maintenance that will 
help prolong press service and can help the war effort. 


The Harris service organization is avail- 
able to consult with and advise plant owners on means 
and methods to secure maximum press performance. 


£19 Washicigton Street. * . Atlanta, 120: 
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The business of The Beckett Paper Company 
was established nearly one hundred years ago 
for the purpose of making good quality papers 
in the moderate price field. That policy has al- 
ways been maintained, and its wisdom has never 
been more apparent than in periods of strain and 
stress, of which we have passed through many. 
Beckett papers are first of all practical, designed 


to meet the needs of all who require papers of 


BUCKEYE COVER .- 
BECKETT OPAQUE 


BECKETT COVER - 
BUCKEYE TEXT 





IT’S JUST PLAIN Horse Sense I 


sound quality, fine appearance and reasonable 
cost. Such has been our success in this effort 
that Buckeye Cover, our oldest product, has 
been widely accepted as a national standard. 
In styling we have kept abreast of every trend 
that did not run counter to good taste. Long ex- 
perience has made us wise in color selection. It 
is this policy that has made Beckett papers sta- 


ple goods in wartime as well as in peace time. 


BECKETT OFFSET 
TWEED TEXT 


OHIO COVER - 
BECKETT TEXT 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY... Hamilton, Ohio 
Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Pages 9-12 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 314445 


VICTORY 
RUBBER 


PRINTING PLATE 


MATERIAL 


AND CUTTING TOOLS 


Whether you cut your own rubber plates or have 
them cut by your local rubber engraver, to besure 
of best results, insist that the Ti-Pi Trade Mark 
appear on every hand cut rubber plate you use. 


HIGH GRADE MATERIALS 


Only high quality rubber, mounting wood, glue, 
fabrics, etc., are used in Ti-Pi Materials. Years 
of experience and careful testing have taught us 
the right type of materials for best results in 
your plant. 


ACCURATE WORKMANSHIP 


Ti-Pi Materials are made by high type workmen 
who have plenty of modern precision machinery 
and tools to turn out an accurate product—this 
saves hours of preparatory time in your com- 
posing and press rooms. 


SOLD BY 
LEADING PRINTERS’ 
SUPPLY DEALERS 


USED BY 


LEADING RUBBER ENGRAVERS 
Mfd. ByTi-Pi Company, 1000 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


TI-PI COMPANY, 
1000 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 
oO og samples and full information about 
i-Pi. 
[] Send name of my nearest Ti-Pi Dealer. 
[] Send name of my nearest Ti-Pi Rubber 
Engraver. 

















Support the Bureau of Industrial 
Salvage campaign for vitally needed 


scrap metal. Use the... 


FOR FULL DETAILS, WRITE 4 
ee. PRINTING MACHINERY. co. ae 








PRINTERS! Numbered Werk 
is cyent and Profitable 


__—ae When You Use 
SS Shoe ROBERTS 
\ Typographic 
Numbering 
Machines 


—Because 


1. The investment required for new Roberts machines 
is small. 

2. Machine life is long because plunger drives actu- 
ating pawl swing directly—thus eliminating lost motion 
and minimizing wear. 

3. These machines are available at the low prices 
shown below. 


Model 27 — 5-Wheel $12. 40% a $720 each 


Less — net 


Model 28 — a $14. | 40% —_ $940 each 


Extra Benefits: 1. el or Gothic style figures. 2. 
Forward or Backward action. 3. Additional Quantity 
Discounts. 4. Trade-in allowances. 


Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 


694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, New York 
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SPRINGHILL TAG 


pac  _ For Economy, Service AnD VALUE! 


The sensational record miade by Springhill White and Manila 

















Tag —and Index —is no accident. Printers and production 
men who have jobs to prepare requiring an all purpose white 
board with toughness, strength and bright appearance have 
turned to SPRINGHILL, made from 100% virgin, bleached 
sulphate pulp, because its excellent printing surface, its low 





cost, combine to give maximum value. It is another International 
Paper Value! ... doing its job in war production as well as [. 
serving civilian uses. 


For more than 10 years, International 


Paper has advised buyers of printing to ’ "Consult Your Printer” 


INTERNATIONAL 


PAPER COMPANY 


220 EAST 42nd. STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PAPERS Jor PRINTING cad CONVERTING 








THOUGHTFUL PLANNING IS A SERVICE TO THE NATION 
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OFFSET 


Like a smash from the bat 
ie. of a diamond hero, 
ADENA OFFSET is always good 


for a score! 


UMD during manufacture 
treated to moisture-proof packing . . . de- 


livered to printe 
to run. Every 


r absolutely flat . . . ready 
reason why ADENA is the 


class of the field . . . every reason for you 


to use this parti 
particular offset 














Save money 
by shipping 
via Miami 
Valley Shippers’ 
Assn. 











cular Chillicothe stock for a 
job! 


Greeting Card Papeterie 


Embossed and Decorated 


for niowceace PAPERS 
THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 


Make your spare time count. 
Increase your efficiency in 

order to increase your earn- 

ing power. Mr. Young, in- 

ternationally recognized au- 

thority, has prepared a 

complete, practical course 

based on methods successful 

for years at his American 

Academy of Art. Now his 

teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro- 
fessionals and beginners in art, advertising, print- 
ing, etc, EI by graduat advertising ex- 
ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive 
individual criticism and revisions by mail. Easy 
payments. Write to Dept. D-842 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 
Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill 








War Takes ESTIMATORS! 


Learn HOW by mail in 25 Lessons 


More Printing Esti- 
mators are needed. 
Military service draft 
causing vacancies. Our 
25 lesson course in- 
cludes personal coach- 
ing and 3 bound books 
—actual production 
records oncomposition, 
press work and bindery 
operations. Thorough 
training means better 
jobs. Prepare! Write 
today for details about 
easy method of paying 
as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 
OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 














MECHANISM OF THE 


LINOTYPE 


iat s. 
Thompson 


$9950 


Post 
PAID 


Appreved and used 
by the 


roe Company. 


Twelfth revision. A complete and practical 
treatise on Linotype care and operation. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago 




















The Munising Pak * a 
Sturdy one-piece container 
* space for your label 
which is there at re-order 
time * it saves time 

* eliminates waste. 
Convenient * Compact * 
Clean * easy-to-open 

* and easy-to-close 

Your customers will like it 


The Munising Paper Co. 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


THIS IS vuiieat THIS IS THE Sox | THIS IS THE Rd | | 


Watermarked 


1 Contains 500 plus sheets”. .fits the | Contains 10 boxes, a total of 5000 | 


Caslon Bond i desk drawer and stockroom shelves a. plus sheets. The Pak makes a dust- | 
.-has utility value when empty.. proof delivery or storage unit... 


* extras for 
make-ready 


Accurate 

Mill Cut 

84% xl 

The AAA buy for letterheads and forms 


* extras for make-ready 


Bray a0 a WNIT* Sel aoa UNIT* Ceolore Boned PACKAGED PRacdixcg 
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THE LOCAL PRINTER GETS A BREAK 
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Here are 74 ready-to-print corner card and letterhead designs for 57 
different kinds of business, from Accounting to Woodworking, in a new 
folder, free to you. With these designs you can sell business stationery 
up and down both sides of Main Street — and do it profitably! Your 
paper merchant has the envelopes for you, all U.S.E. quality, covered 
as usual by the U.S.E. Guarantee . . . This new U.S.E. service is 100% 
printer business; ask your paper merchant for the folder—it’s FREE! 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
Spring field, Massachusetts 


12 Manufacturing Divisions ..... 5 Sales-Service Offices 


USE envelopes lz 


ENVELOPES —~ESSENTIAL COURIERS IN WAR AND PEACE 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Pages 9-12 13 
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‘CHALLENGE 


MEETS CHALLENGE 





CHICAGO ROLLERS 








have everything 
that is desirable 
in high grade 


inking rollers. 


a 








¥% Everything we have and hold dear has C H C A t 0 
been challenged! Our foes believe they : 

can crush us before we can produce enough 

planes, tanks, guns, and ships to stop them. 


American industry has accepted this chal- 
lenge; and as one cog in a mighty machine, 
The Challenge Machinery Company is 
going full tilt to supply precision equip- 
ment needed by builders of aircraft, ord- 
nance, and other war materiel. 

That must come first! But it cannot black- 
out a half-century of business relations in 


the graphic arts field. 
For the duration, Challenge will do every- 
thing possible to maintain its service to 
customers and dealers—to furnish neces- 
sary replacement parts— and to deliver 
essential equipment to American = 
P 
A BUY 














printers, publishers, typesetters, 


and binders. All emergencies PRINTERS BLDG. 


— - met a quickly — com- 

t itions wi it. 

Meanwhile, engineering ie: 732 Sherman Street 
gene Fr t rl 

Se ee rec CHICAGO, ILL. 

THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. “The Longer You Use ‘em 


Main Office and Factory: Eastern Sales Office: T 4 H 4 aa 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 50 Church Street, NEW YORK he Better You ll Like em 
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NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd St. « 





They seldom come back .. . 





This is number three of a new series of adverti 


PP 


NEWS WEEK —NATION’'S BUSINESS — JU. S. 
NEWS — BUSINESS WEEK — AMERICAN BUSINESS 
PRINTER'S INK — ADVERTISING AGE— SALES 
MANAGEMENT — INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
PAPER PROGRESS, and PRINTING TRADE PAPERS 


‘L, 





Four-color reprints of this adverti: are 


ithout charge, 


or electros at cost, on application to Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 


Any ex-champion will tell you an 
attempted come-back is far more 
difficult and costly than the defense 
of a title. A champ, once eclipsed, 
seldom, if ever, regains his title. 
Many manufacturers have learnt 
this lesson, too! They know that if 
a product’s reputation is blacked out 
. if once a brand name’s prestige 
is lost, it is next to impossible to 
regain. Therefore, to protect their 
own interests, to protect investors, 
and to aid in assuring continuation 
of the American economic structure, 
far-sighted executives guard their 
champion’s name against an_all- 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - 


Manufacturers 


CHICAGO: 8 S. Michigan Ave. « 





shattering K. O. with advertising! 

Maintaining prestige and good 
will for products temporarily off the 
market is a job the printed word can 
do and is doing economically. A 
few suggestions for this purpose are 
listed in the panel on this page. 
For some lines, a mailing at regular 
intervals of only a few thousand 
folders based on any of these sub- 
jects will suffice to maintain business 
identity; for others, publication ad- 
vertising is required. Whichever the 
case may be, protect and strengthen 
your identity—/et there be no K. O. of 
your good name! 


Established 1872 


Neenah, Wisconsin 


LOS ANGELES: 510 W. 6th St. 








For Highest-Quality Printing 


Companion to Trufect at lower cost 


For volume printing at a price 


x 
tevetcoal PAPERS 





*TRADE MARK 
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“Sell Time-Saving 
Printed Form 
Systems 





























Made Under 
Your Own Imprint 
Shipped In Your Name 























Sell in your own name, under your imprint, Auto- 
graphic Register, Continuous or Snap-a-part Forms 
. shipped, and quickly, too, under your labels 
. . you do the invoicing. 
Get your share of this fast growing field by writing 
today for details of our dealer offer. Free design 
and quotation services assure you of complete sell- 
ing information for your every prospect. Simplified 
price lists and manuals let you price many forms. 


Our increased production has given many dealers 
and printers new profits to replace war-cut items 
. investigate. 


WRITE TODAY ... If you are located in a Mid- 
western, Southern or Southwestern area. 


PHILIP HANO COMPANY, INC. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


_HANO = 





No printing machine is too 
old to make good new ar- 
mament. Use the... 


FOR FULL DETAILS, WRITE 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BLUE BOY 


5 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 5 


§ WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 6 


Banc-up 
Joss Ano 


Automatic 
waar) BLUED LIKE A GUN!” 


AT ALL BRANCHES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES... BROOKLYN. N. Y 


BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET. CHICAGO. ILL 
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TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 
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ICTORY WAR QUALITY PAPERS 
— adequate supplies for civilian needs 


With the true facts of the falsely rumored ‘paper shortage’’ now generally 
known, advertisers will find ample opportunities for the intelligent use of 
elalalixem olaeduilolirolaMm Mal-1e-MEM oli-lals Aolm oxo] L-imelalem ol(-1alp elm alalilare miele Lite 
By no stretch of.the imagination can it be regarded as unpatriotic to put 


this material and equipment into customary and productive usefulness. 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY: CLOQUET, MINNESOTA, JU. S. A. 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Pages 9-12 17 
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No man has ever measured America. There’s no yardstick by 
which this can be done. You can’t measure will-power; you can’t 
measure spirit—even by results. There’s more to it than that. 
That’s America. And America’s dominant thought today is to 
win the war, its subconscious thought—how now to carry on. 

So it is with Linotype—today our plants are more than 
meeting the Government’s schedules in the production of pre- 
cision instruments of war. 

The graphic arts industries are recognized as essential — 
publishers and printers must carry on and Linotype parts and 
matrices are still available for printing plant maintenance. Ma- 
chines may be purchased and we can still supply them when 
their urgent need is properly recognized. These continuing 
problems remain very much a part of the day’s work —and the 
Linotype organization endeavors to maintain its traditional ob- 
ligation to the Press. 

Our field forces continue to devote their training and ener- 
gies to typographic and machine maintenance problems in the 
plants they visit. They are Linotype Production Engineers 
—helping the industry they serve to do its job better. 

Such is the spirit of Linotype. 








JOHN DOE 


R 
NOTYPE PRODUCTION ENGINEE 


LI 


Executive Offices | 
29 RYERSON STREET nism wil 


Buy War Savings BROOKLYN, N- Y- Bonds and Stamps 


and Spartan Medium Series 





i 
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“GAN EDITORIAL ii) 


HONORING B.FRANKLIN, 
PRINTER 


A press RELEASE has been received by the 
editor of THE INLAND PRINTER concerning the 
formation of “The National Committee to 
Signalize Benjamin Franklin’s Continuing Con- 
tribution to American Civilization.”” Much is 
said in the explanatory statement that is lauda- 
tory to the memory of Franklin to which we 
gladly subscribe. 

However, we wish to express our disappoint- 
ment over one omission. We believe it to be 
an insult to the memory of the man who loved to 
refer to himself as “B. Franklin, Printer.” In 
the literature of these modern admirers of Franklin he is referred to as a 
“scientist, statesman, publicist, educator, business leader—a man of our 
twentieth century world.” His having been a printer is disregarded. 
Moreover, no representative of the printing industry is on the committee. 

It was because Mr. Franklin was a successful printer until he was 42 
years of age that he was enabled to spend the rest of his eventful life— 
another 42 years—in non-commercial pursuits—all of which added to 
his usefulness and fame. 

We respectfully recommend to the honorable gentlemen on the com- 
mittee, who ignored the printing industry in its personnel, that they read 
that part of Franklin’s autobiography in which he refers to “.. . a very 
able, industrious, and honest partner, Mr. David Hall, who took off my 
hands all care of the printing office, paying me punctually my share of 
the profits.” And again two paragraphs down, where he says: “When I 
was disengaged myself, as above mentioned, from private business, I 
flattered myself that, by the sufficient though moderate fortune I had 
acquired, I had found leisure during the rest of my life for philosophical 
studies and amusements.” 

If Benjamin Franklin had not been a successful printer, he would 
not now be honored by the “National Committee to Signalize Benjamin 
Franklin’s Continuing Contribution to American Civilization” as a “scien- 
tist, statesman, publicist, educator, business leader.” 











THE INLAND PRINTER - August, 1942 




















J. L. Frazier, Editor --+ Vol. 109, No. 5 















Changing Trends in Printing Field 


Shown in Res ul ts of S urVv ey * Review of Reports 


Ow’s BusINEss? Ask that 
H question in almost any 

group of printers today and 
answers will convince you the whole 
printing business is headed straight 
for the everlasting demnition bow- 
wows. It’s mighty tough sledding 
(proprieties of print prohibit more 
expressive slanguage). Reports per- 
sist that this, that, and the other 
plant has been closed, the key 
turned in the door, the equipment 
sold out by creditors or turned over 
to used-machinery houses, and so 
on, ad infinitum. 

For the purpose of getting infor- 
mation at first hand, THE INLAND 
PRINTER has written a large number 
of printers, of all sizes and in all 
sections of the country. Many have 
not yet answered, probably will not 
or cannot for good and sufficient 
reasons. 

Taking the numerous replies thus 
far received, one thing seems to 
stand out predominantly. Certain 
classes of business, principally ad- 
vertising and direct-mail, have de- 
creased considerably, and the de- 
crease of general advertising has 
meant a corresponding decrease in 
much of the publication printing. 
Other classes, especially form work, 
have increased, some of our corre- 
spondents reporting that additional 
form work received has practically 
offset the decrease in the other 
classes.of printing. 


Defense Areas Benefit 

Another point seems to stand out. 
Printers located in areas where de- 
fense industries have been estab- 
lished, or where regular industrial 
plants have been converted to war 
production, have benefited through 









Printers who are seeking new 
ways to improve their busi- 
nesses can profit from the re- 
views of what others are 
doing, as shown in many of 
the summaries of returns 
from The Inland Printer sur- 
vey of recent business trends. 











additional business created, this be- 
ing principally form work or similar 
black-and-white printed matter. In 
some instances, merchants have 
been benefited by the increased 
population in some of these areas, 
and have gone after business with 
certain types of advertising. Offset- 
ting this, however, are the many re- 
ports from areas that have been 
built up around certain industries, 
the automobile industry as an ex- 
ample, where the discontinuance of 
advertising has hit printers, espe- 
cially color printers, in some cases 
unmercifully. 


Printers Keep “Chin Up” 

Practically all of the replies re- 
ceived so far refrain from anything 
of a pessimistic nature. By far the 
great majority of them evidence a 
determination to accept the un- 
avoidable conditions brought about 
by the all-out war effort, and to 
make whatever adjustments are 
necessary and advisable to meet 
those conditions. 

One association secretary in the 
East, in a letter to his members, in 
commenting on business conditions, 
cites the statement of one member 
who said: “It may be hard for you to 
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believe, but the first five months of 
this year were the best we have had 
since we have been in business.” 
And that firm has been in business 
nearly forty years. The secretary 
stated that the members of that 
firm are “out hustling, and while 
they admit that in hours of produc- 
tion they are behind, yet because of 
better prices in many instances they 
are ahead in dollar volume.” 

This same secretary says that the 
general picture “seems to be spotty. 
Not all firms are that well off by 
any means. Somehow we have gath- 
ered the idea that direct-mail is 
now increasing. For months there 
has been a general cry that this was 
falling off. Many forces have been 
working to counteract the idea that 
there is a scarcity of paper, ink, and 
so on, and the idea seems to be tak- 
ing root.” 


Typesetters Report Slump 

The editor of The Trade Composi- 
tor, official publication of the Inter- 
national Trade Composition Asso- 
ciation, in an editorial asking about 
business and citing various rumors, 
states: “You will be interested in 
learning that of the first sixty re- 
turns on the trade composition in- 
dustry questionnaire recently sent 
out by the I.T.C.A., fifteen plants, 
or 25 per cent, report business in 
the first four months of 1942 as 
being the same as or better than 
last year . . . the other three-quar- 
ters of the sample lot show de- 
creases varying from small to a few 
startlingly large percentages.” 

An association secretary in the 
Southwest, appearing before a re- 
cent hearing, stated: “The printing 
industry of our nation is looking 
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at the near future with a great deal 
of fear, and unless some relief is 
given it, it will in whole or in great 
part inevitably face bankruptcy ... 
Normal volume is showing, at pres- 
ent, a terrific decline due to the 
freezing of various industries and 
the reluctance of remaining. firms 
to use printing as freely as has been 
their custom.” 


Definite Pick-Up In Past Month 
Here’s a statement from an asso- 
ciation secretary in the South: “I 
should say there was at least a 50 
per cent decrease in our volume, 
but partially due to the ‘fake’ paper 
shortage and conservation prop- 
aganda. Naturally, firms in this sec- 
tion which have war contracts have 
eliminated their advertising pieces 
and catalogs, but the false idea that 
it was patriotic to conserve new 
paper and printing had much to do 
with the slump. We have, however, 
perceived a definite pick-up in com- 
mercial printing during the past 
thirty days. Some of this was Gov- 
ernment work for local war plants.” 
A secretary from “Out West” 
writes: “Plant capacity today stands 
at 39.5 per cent. In other words, 
roughly, 60 per cent of our equip- 
ment is standing idle. Some effort 
is being made to dispose of some 
of it—but no soap.” It is like pulling 
teeth to have firms own up to their 
actual volume, he states, let alone 
profits or losses. However, all in all, 
1941, up to December 7, was about 
7 per cent better than 1940—but, 
immediately following Pearl Harbor, 
“with everyone becoming jittery, 
and the ill-advised campaign to 


Save everything but our souls, we -- 


started to hit the skids.” So the pe- 
riod from December 7, 1941, through 
June, 1942—taking the previous 
comparable period, December 7, 
1940, through June, 1941, as 100— 
showed as 65.2 per cent, he reports. 


War Orders Help Take Up Slack 
A secretary in the Southeast 
writes that volume is down 10 to 20 
per cent; that Government orders 
direct from Washington, office and 
factory forms for businesses con- 
verted to war production, have in- 
creased, but trade publications, both 
in number of pages and in some in- 
stances quantities, have decreased, 
and there has been a heavy de- 
crease in direct-mail advertising. 
Another secretary from the Mid- 
dle West states there is an indica- 
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tion of a decrease, roughly 4 per 
cent, in volume for the second quar- 
ter of 1942 as compared with the 
first three months. About 50 per 
cent of the concerns show a trend 
downward while the other 50 per 
cent show varying percentages of 
increase. 


A Few Plants Show Increase 

Let’s finish up with two more sec- 
retaries before going on to reports 
from individual firms. Both of these 
are in the East. One says: “Sales 
of commercial printing industry for 
first six months of 1942 are off 13 
per cent as compared with similar 
period of 1941. Some plants are off 
as much as 33% per cent. A few 
plants show an increase over 1941. 
Naturally, advertising orders show 
greatest reduction; in fact, there is 
no advertising printing being done 
in this territory.” 

The other says: “Volume of print- 
ing done by members is down. Sit- 
uation is extremely spotty, some 
shops being quite busy. Estimate 20 
per cent below corresponding period 
of 1941. Promotional and advertis- 
ing printing has declined. Form 
work and functional printing has 
increased. We can see no change in 
the profit ratio.” 


Downward Trend In Use of Ink 

Ink statistics should give some 
indication of the trend of printing. 
The charts published by the Na- 
tional Association of Printing Ink 
Makers for July show decidedly 
downward trends, at least up to the 
last of May, the latest shown, 
though there was a slight increase 
for March, dropping then to the low 
of 90 at the end of May, taking 100 
as the average for the years 1937 to 
1941. These are on the basis of dol- 
lar volume, not pounds, though the 
pounds do show a similar trend. 
Comparing 1942 with 1941, and tak- 
ing the 100 point as the average for 
1941, the chart shows dollars down 
to about 81, and the pounds down 
to about 87.5. 

No explanation is given for the 
variation in dollar and pound vol- 
ume, but after summing up a large 
number of reports from printers we 
should judge that variation reflects 
the change from advertising print- 
ing, where so much color is used, 
and which seems decidedly on the 
decrease, to form printing and other 
utility printing using black only as 
well as the less expensive inks. 


Summing up replies from print- 
ers individually there are many in- 
teresting points brought out. Let us 
say first, however, that in our ques- 
tionnaire sent to printers all over 
the country several questions were 
asked with a view to determining 
(a) has volume increased or de- 
creased since the start of the war; 
(b) what percentage of business is 
new and what repeat; (c) in the 
event of a volume increase, has 
profit ratio kept pace, or has it 
dropped, or increased; (d) what 
type or types of business are on the 
increase, and what on the decrease. 
Also, an effort was made to deter- 
mine the effects of the labor situa- 
tion, or rather the effect of so many 
being called into war or defense 
work. 


Aggressive Sales Effort Helps 

One printer in an eastern state, 
in replying to the question, “What 
type of business do you find on the 
increase?” said: “Only that which 
our salesmen go out and get hold of 
in severe competition.” 

Another printer in the same state, 
in saying that his volume had in- 
creased, added: “But the war had 
nothing to do with it except that 
beginning last summer we saw our 
volume of direct-mail and catalog 
work going to pot and started using 
leg work to build up other kinds of 
printing orders.” 

A printer in one of the Central 
States writes: “The future isn’t as 
bright as we would like it, so we are 
planning a long-term advertising 
program to assure us a good volume 
when the war is won.” That pro- 
gram, he explains, is aimed at 
reaching not only buyers of print- 
ing of the present, but also, and 
especially, those of the younger gen- 
eration who will be the buyers of 
the future. 


Economies Cut Overhead Cost 

Several have commented on read- 
justing to meet reduced volume. 
Here’s one from the Southwest: 
“Business has taken quite a drop, 
in spite of an aggressive sales cam- 
paign and a little advertising. We 
manage, however, through econ- 
omies in production, to get along 
with less business.” 

A printer in one of the Central 
States, in stating that the business 
of his company is down about 20 
per cent of normal, says: “We have 
budgeted our business for our fiscal 
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year ending April 1, 1943, on a 20 
per cent decrease in average volume 
and think we are going to carry 
along on that basis without any 
difficulty, and we are quite confi- 
dent now that we will be able to 
come through with a little more 
than 80 per cent of normal.” 


“Thinking Must Be Changed” 

Another, in the same city as the 
former, writes: “The printers who 
ride successfully through this storm 
will be the ones who change their 
thinking and their efforts to con- 
form to the new order of life, as life 
is lived today.” This printer, one of 
those who show an increase, also 
writes: “Our business for the first 
six months of i942 shows an in- 
crease of 54% per cent in volume 
and 714 per cent in profits over the 
same period last year. The 1941 vol- 
ume represented approximately 60 
per cent informative literature, ad- 
vertising, educational, and so on, 
while about 40 per cent was utility 
printing. This year it has changed 
to about 70 per cent utility work 
and 30 per cent informative. Cus- 
tomers are, for the most part, the 
same as were serviced last year, but 
their advertising has been largely 
eliminated and utility printing in 
connection with war orders has re- 
placed such lost volume.” 

Further, this same printer adds— 
and this should be noted especially: 
“A goodly part of the present 30 per 
cent informative volume has been 
made up. of institutional advertising 
and pieces designed exclusively to 
reach Government buying agencies 
and prime contractors, together 
with patriotic pieces. This is repre- 
sented largely by new customers 
whose situations we have studied. In 
some instances, we have gone so far 
as to suggest other products for our 
prospects, products which fit into 
the war effort, and we have planned 
their printed literature according- 
ly.” That’s creative selling. 


Create Syndicated Pieces 

Still another printer writes that 
in order to maintain a fair volume, 
“we have endeavored to create some 
new syndicated pieces,” these being 
directed to a particular field which 
at present should be an active one, 
“and have also taken on consider- 
able form work, much of it coming 
from the ordnance plant.” 

Another: “Business has been off 
about 2 per cent for four months 





TINY LETTERHEADS 
NOT TRUE ECONOMY 


@ Patriotism is a great thing; but 
it can be just as ridiculous as any 
other human trait when it is car- 
ried to extremes. We have received 
a short, typewritten note from a 
bank in California, wriiten on a 
half-size letterhead, which _illus- 
trates our point. 

In its original, full-size form, this 
letterhead was a beautiful example 
of printing art, and was exhibited 
in the 1941 American Institute of 
Graphic Arts show. In the smal 
size which we have recently re- 
ceived, the typewritten message, 
although very short, is crowded 
into such a small amount of space 
that it loses all the dignity that a 
message written on the full-size let- 
terhead wou!d have. 

The bank was s‘ncere in its at- 
tempt to save paper for the war 
effort. However, in view of the fact 
that there is no paper shortage, a 
greater patriotic duty could have 
been performed by sending out 
neat, uncrowded, easy-to-read let- 
ters than by saving a few pounds 
of paper. The saving to the bank 
was small, the loss in prestige 
probably great. Let's think twice 
before we let our patriotism run 
away with us, and when our cus- 
tomers come along with such sug- 
gestions, let's analyze them thor- 
oughly before we agree to go 
ahead with the job. 











now. We’ve trimmed our overhead 
as much as possible, and will be sat- 
isfied to break even for the dura- 
tion. The most important thing is 
to be able to remain in business 
during this emergency.” 


“Profits Must Be Secondary” 

Here’s patriotism: “Profits are a 
very minor consideration in view of 
the fact that good Americans are 
dying every day in battle ... Our 
hope now is to hold our customers, 
and to be operating when the war 
is over.” This man’s business has 
shrunk 10 per cent or more, “due 
to fewer pages in the magazines we 
print.” 

Another printer in the Central 
States: “The outlook for the imme- 
diate future is no different here 
than it is any place else in that 
it remains very uncertain. However, 
up until now we have not been as 
hard hit as other cities, due only, 


perhaps, to a wider variety of busi- 
ness activity. As far as I can see, a 
well equipped plant engaged in pro- 
duction for the graphic arts indus- 
try is bothered only with the short- 
age of orders. The amount of labor 
available is becoming increasingly 
small, but we have found generally 
that customers can be educated to 
cooperate on time copy as well as 
we educate them to extreme rush 
copy. To me, it depends entirely on 
the individual as to how he is going 
to get along with his customers as 
far as service is concerned.” 


Sell Better Quality Stationery 

In saying that business has de- 
creased, but gross profit “has kept 
pace with that prior to the war,” 
and that he has had to seek a new 
source of sales since sales promo- 
tion and advertising printing, which 
was 90 per cent of his business, has 
decreased, another Central States 
printer says this: “We have been 
driving on better quality stationery 
and have been quite successful as 
we find many firms are willing to 
spend more money for good sta- 
tionery than ever before, and for 
some reason or other they do not 
seem to consider this as advertising 
or promotional expense.” 

“We have lost accounts due to 
present circumstances, and have 
secured new accounts that were not 
available before the war started, so 
one offsets the other in volume,” 
writes another, who also stated: 
“Our business has been very good 
up to the present, but it is now 
tapering off some. The first five 
months of this year we had a 5 
per cent increase over 1941. Our 
profit ratio has kept pace... . La- 
bels and direct-mail have dropped 
off, but form printing has increased 
proportionately, so we are still very 
optimistic about the future. With 
this optimistic viewpoint we are de- 
termined to weather the storm and 
come through with colors flying.” 


Profit Ratio Keeps Pace 

“We have our fingers crossed,” 
writes another printer in the East, 
who says: “Profit ratio definitely 
has kept pace because we have in- 
sisted that our customers pay any 
additional shop costs. However, 
what the Government does in the 
matter of taxation is only a guess. 
If the profit ratio in our business 
remains the same after this new 
tax bill it will be a miracle.” 
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Price Ceiling Affects Buying 


From a Southwest printer, writ- 
ing that business increased since 
the start of the war though it has 
fallen off considerably in the past 
six weeks, also that profit has not 
kept pace with the increase in vol- 
ume due to many reasons, comes 
this statement: “There was a start- 
ling effect on business shortly after 
the price regulation was issued. We 
attribute this to the following two 
things: Those handling cost-of-liv- 
ing items, such as department stores, 
clothing stores, grocery stores, and 
SO on, were so concerned as to the 
effect this was going to have on 
them, how they were going to apply 
same, and the actual mechanics of 
getting ready information that was 
necessary, that it kept them so busy 
they did not take time out to check 
their requirements in our line. Other 
types of business, such as banks, 
seemed to feel that there would be 
no more advances in prices, and 
that there was no need to antici- 
pate their wants and they would 
just wait until they actually needed 
something before buying. I don’t 
think they have completely gotten 
over the effect of that as yet.” 


Southwest Does Well 

Another Southwest printer, who 
combines offset lithography and let- 
terpress printing, says: “Our lithog- 
raphy business is on the increase; 
our letterpress on the downgrade.” 

Still another printer in a South- 
western center states that the gen- 
eral trend of printing conditions is 
upward in his city, and cites a com- 
posite report of ten firms, selected 
aS giving an accurate cross section 
of the city as a whole, which shows 
an average increase in volume of 
12.2 per cent for the first six months 
of 1942 over the same period in 1941. 
Several reasons can be assigned for 
the increase, one a primary election 
whereas there was none last year, 
but mainly the construction of war 
projects, and the increase in volume 
of merchants and manufacturers 
through these war construction ac- 
tivities. “Shortages, both in mate- 
rials and in labor,” he says, “have 
not been serious up to this time,” 
and adds: “We do not know what 
tomorrow may bring forth, and are 
making no plans beyond the imme- 
diate future.” 

Here’s a printer who has changed 
production to meet conditions. “Our 
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volume has increased about 20 per 
cent since the beginning of the 
war,” he states. “This increase and 
somewhat more has come from 
new sources. We started in Febru- 
ary to make paper products which 
are sold through department stores 
and gift shops, and this has more 
than replaced volume from the 
more usual sources, which have now 
gone far toward drying up... 
Since this merchandise is basically 
made of paper, and there are no 
shortage headaches in sight, we ex- 
pect this business will increase, 
whereas regular run-of-the-hook 
printing has not only decreased 
substantially, but will, we believe, 
decrease still more.” 


New Construction Ups Volume 
One printer in the South, report- 
ing that volume has definitely in- 
creased in the period from Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, over the corresponding 
period a year ago, states that “the 
very noticeable increase in volume 
occurred, however, in May and has 
continued since that time,” this be- 
ing due “primarily in our case to 
our favorable location to so many 
new constructions incident to our 
war effort.” Profit ratio also has 
very materially increased, says this 
printer, “due, we believe, to the fact 
that for several years we have been 
operating on a volume that was 
very near our break-even point, and 
the additional volume is what has 
enabled us to show a considerably 
increased ratio of profit to sales. 
This is bound to be so inasmuch as 
most of the new business has been 
sold at less than our published list, 
as we were dealing mostly with 
Government agencies.” 


Black-and-White Is Selling 

“Our experience for the past 
year,” this printer continues, “shows 
us that general commercial black- 
and-white printing has increased. 
One item alone, namely snap-out 
forms, has shown a very decided in- 
crease within the past few months. 
On the other hand, we find that ad- 
vertising pieces, color printing, and 
creative pieces, are rather definitely 
on the downgrade.” 

Incidentally, let us say here that 
we have refrained consistently from 
using any names in connection with 
these quotations from letters re- 
ceived. Many expressed willingness 
to allow use of their names, others 
asked to remain anonymous. 


Sales Effort Shows Results 


In saying that “business has 
shown no appreciable change in 
volume from last year at this time, 
having increased only about $1,000 
in volume to July 1,” a printer in 
the Southwest states that “95 per 
cent has been repeat business, the 
balance coming from the efforts of 
our salesmen to spread out and keep 
up the business volume . . . Catalog 
business, price lists, and advertising 
pamphlets of all kinds have prac- 
tically been discontinued. On the 
other hand, we are finding that the 
businesses that are determined to 
last out the war are becoming more 
and more interested in better office 
forms and factory records, and we 
think we can safely say that this 
kind of business is on the increase. 
Our volume of business, we feel, will 
be kept up by giving expert advice 
to our customers on forms that will 
save time and money in office and 
plant operation.” 


House-organs Reduce Slump 

“We have been surprised,” writes 
a printer in the Central West, “at 
the unexpected places in which new 
advertising and color printing have 
been developed in this time when 
such work is supposed to be non- 
existent. House-organs and inform- 
ative material of all kinds have in- 
creased in volume.” Volume has 
slightly increased since the start of 
the war, this printer reports, and 
profit ratio remains approximately 
the same as last year, though “in- 
creased volume and efforts to elim- 
inate unnecessary expense have 
been balanced by increased costs of 
labor and supplies.” 

Another printer in the same state 
reports that “business is harder to 
get, but on checking our volume for 
the past seven months we were 
agreeably surprised to find that we 
have enjoyed a decided increase 
over the corresponding period a 
year ago. Our volume increase is 
approximately 15 per cent... 
Profit ratio has kept pace, although 
we are doing all we can to raise 
prices sufficiently to cover increased 
costs of paper and other supplies.” 

“Personally,” this printer contin- 
ues, “I believe there still is plenty 
of business to be had by the printer 
who will scratch his head and go 
out and present new ideas to his 
customers. Trade magazines deserve 
close study more than ever as they 
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abound in new ideas that almost 
every printer can put to practical 
application.” 


Type of Work Has Changed 

“Today, our business, as far as 
physical qualities of printing go, is 
an entirely different business,” 
writes a printer in the South. “Fun- 
damentally we were originally high- 
class color printers and producers 
of advertising literature and a vol- 
ume of labels. Today, advertising 
printing has practically ceased to 
exist. This kind of printing, which 
was once a major portion of our 
business, has now dropped to prac- 
tically nothing, and, from the indi- 
cations, even this small portion will 
soon disappear.” He writes further: 
“In dollar volume our business has 
increased approximately 80 per cent 
over last year, and by the end of the 
year we hope to double last year’s 
sales, but,” and note this, “this en- 
tire volume of business is nearly 
all form work, mostly for defense 
agencies . . . Our prospects for this 
business to increase appear very 
favorable. Profit ratio,” he contin- 
ues, “has remained unchanged, if 
anything it has a tendency to be 
on the increase. We believe this was 
made possible because we were 
ready to go all out on a production 
basis for form printing.” 


Must Replace Tourist Business 

Undoubtedly printers in sections 
that depend largely on tourist travel 
are being hard hit. Here’s one from 
a Southeastern state, who says that 
his business, and he thinks the 
average printer’s business in his 
state, has decreased 50 per cent. 
“We depend a great deal on the 
tourist business,” he writes, “and 
the Government has taken over a 
large number of the tourist hotels 
which had been our best customers. 
We also think tourist travel will be 
restricted next winter. Therefore 
there is very little tourist business 
being done for next season. We have 
gone into other fields,” he contin- 
ues, “and have been very successful 
so far.” 

One letter just received from an 
Eastern printer states that “the 
total volume has dropped since late 
spring, but seems to be picking up 
again despite the usual summer 
slump experienced by the graphic 
arts industry.” 

Another from a Central States 
printer says “the first six months 


of 1942 have shown a decided in- 
crease over the first six months of 
1941. Some of this is repeat business, 
but the largest percentage is new 
business. The profit ratio has also 
increased, and we can truthfully 
say that this was the most profit- 
able January to July business we 
have ever experienced. This busi- 
ness is composed mostly of litho- 
graphic orders for advertising, in- 
cluding calendars, advertising fans, 
and direct-mail advertising articles 
such as folders, broadsides, hangers, 
window streamers, street-car signs, 
and posters.” 


Duplicating Replaces Printing 

Several have commented on sub- 
stitute processes, duplicating ma- 
chines, and so on, being installed 
and used, especially by Government 
bureaus and agencies that have 
been set up in various areas, these 
eliminating much of the printing of 
office forms that might otherwise go 
to printers. 

A number have referred to diffi- 
culties experienced due to shortage 
of help caused by workers going 
into the armed forces or into fac- 
tories doing defense work. One firm 
reports making arrangements to use 
female labor to the greatest extent 
possible, whereas one or two in 
other areas express the feeling that 
female labor also is being drawn to 
a much greater extent into defense 
industries, and so will not be avail- 
able for the printing industry. 

Due to the great variation in re- 
ports on profit ratio, it is difficult 
to prepare any definite tabulation 
of answers to that particular ques- 
tion. Some report that it has im- 
proved, these being comparatively 
few; others that it has decreased; 
still others that it has remained 
about even; while many, the major- 
ity, in fact, offer no comment one 
way or the other. 


The Field As a Whole 

Summing up the replies tabulated 
up to the last moment before going 
to press, 48 per cent of the replies 
show reduction in volume, the per- 
centages, where given, ranging all 
the way from 5 per cent to 50 per 
cent; 37 per cent of the replies show 
increases in volume, these running 
all the way from “slight” to, in one 
exceptional instance only, 80 per 
cent; 15 per cent of the replies show 
no change, or no appreciable varia- 
tion, in volume. 


DO NOT EXPLOIT 
HEROES OF WAR 


e The War Department, through 
the Bureau of Public Relations, has 
issued a general warning that cur- 
rent war heroes are not subjects for 
exploitation, and in a memorandum 
issued April 25, from which we 
quote, the Bureau outlines its poli- 
cies in this respect: 

“The use of pictures or other 
representations of any living army 
heroes or dead heroes of World War 
It for any purpose other than news, 
magazine articles, or factual ma- 
terial, generally smacks of exploita- 
tion by direct or indirect advertis- 
ing of the firm exhibiting the pic- 
ture or causing it to be published.” 

The War Department is refusing 
permission to use such photographs 
or representations wherever the in- 
tent of the advertisers is to com- 
mercialize the subjects for financial 
or for business gain. Such pictures 
may not be used as background ma- 
terial for an advertisement, includ- 
ing ads urging the purchase of War 
Bonds, if containing the name of 
the commercial advertiser. Recently 
permission was refused for the use 
of such a picture on a cover sheet 
for calendars, carrying no advertis- 
ing on the cover sheet. 

“The above policy has not been 
adopted for ethical reasons alone,” 
states the War Department. “The 
subject, if alive, or the heirs of de- 
ceased heroes have well founded 
legal grounds for objecting to un- 
authorized exploitation. 

“General MacArthur’s photograph 
or photographs of other heroes may 
be used on posters, displayed in 
banks or store windows, urging peo- 
ple to buy War Bonds, work for vic- 
tory, enlist in the Army, support the 
Red Cross, and similar national 
causes, without credit line and with- 
out persuasion to buy. Such photo- 
graphs may also be used in employe 
magazines of manufacturing con- 
cerns where the purpose is purely 
for strengthening the morale. 

“Pictures, busts, or plaques may 
also be sold as such, except where 
they are superimposed on plates or 
articles of wearing apparel, et cet- 
era, and so assist in selling the 
product.” 

Printers and platemakers are in a 
position to advise customers of the 
above attitude of the War Depart- 
ment, so help them avoid trouble. 
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HOW CANADA MEETS ISSUES OF WAR | 


Adopts U. S. Priority Code; 
Tax Levy Dwarfs 1942 Plan 


OTTAWA, CANADA—Having ‘suc- 
cessfully avoided formal priority sys- 
tems for almost three years, Canadians 
are now pitchforked into the toils and 
meshes of the United States Production 
Requirements Plan. 

On July 10, all purchasers of goods 
and commodities in Canada were placed 
on the Allocation Classification System 
and required to mark purchase orders 
or contracts with the identical “‘end 
use’’ symbols that appear on United 
States orders. Canada calls her end use 
code “Priorities Order No. 1.” It is al- 
most word for word the same as Prior- 
ities Regulation No. 10 issued by W.P.B. 
The United States symbols now apply 
to all Canadian business transactions 
(above the retail level) whether they 
involve United States materials or items 


of purely Canadian origin. 


Abolish Canadian Designations 


This means that there will no longer 
be any Canadian designations even for 
orders placed in Canada by the Cana- 
dian armed services. All war business 
placed in Canada under the new sys- 
tem, whether requiring United States 
components or not, will henceforth be 
labeled with the United States end use 
code symbols, namely: USA, USN, LL, 
FP, and so on. The manufacturer in 
Wisconsin, Winnipeg, New York City, 
or Montreal will not know whether he 
is handling materials or components for 
the United States Army or the Canadian 
Army. In fact, if the British Govern- 
ment places orders in Canada other 
than with Canada’s Department of Mu- 
nitions and Supply, they will be stamped 
“FP” (Foreign Purchaser). 

The advantage of this plan is that it 
removes the possibility of discrimina- 
tion against orders placed in Canada 
which require metals, components, sub- 
assemblies, or other materials from the 
United States. It is quite the most far- 
reaching step ever taken by the two 
countries to mesh production and re- 
sources, and means that Canadian busi- 
ness firms will be looking more than 
ever to Washington to get help and 
guidance in working out common prior- 
ity and allocation problems. 

Prior to introduction of the end use 
code, an attempt was made to make 
P.R.P. mandatory in Canada. This was 
about the same time it was introduced 
on a mandatory basis in the United 
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States. It wasn’t possible to meet the 
United States deadline, so the present 
program calls for all Canadian prime 
contractors and users of raw metals in 
excess of $5,000 quarterly to get 
aboard P.R.P. by August 1. 

Here again, the Canadian application 
forms are identical with the United 
States. So every simplification in United 
States procedure will bring a big sigh 
of relief north of the forty-ninth paral- 
lel. About a third of the big war con- 
tracting firms in Canada were already 
operating under P.R.P. prior to July 1. 
The rest are being required to conform 
by August I. 


U. S. Studies Canadian Control 


To assist in linking control and pri- 
ority machinery in the two countries, 
American authorities have been making 
an extensive study of the program 
through which Canada limits produc- 
tion of non-essential civilian goods and 
services. The results of this check have 
been, on the whole, favorable to Can- 
ada. In many cases the more informal, 
co-operative Canadian system has been 
even more restrictive on civilian pro- 
duction than the more complicated 
United States control machinery. 

In Canada, chief responsibility for 
most control restriction rests with thir- 
teen controllers, some of whom were 
appointed as far back as June, 1940. 
They have the widest possible powers 
to regulate the use, supply, and distri- 
bution of key materials, services, or 
products needed in the war effort. Each 
controller is a member of the Wartime 
Industries Control Board, chaired by 


R. C. Berkinshaw, on loan from his 
peacetime job as general manager of 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. Canada’s director-general of pri- 
orities, W. E. Uren, is also a member 
of the board. 

As Americans ponder the type of tax 
bill which will finally emerge from 
Washington, the example set by Can- 
ada a few weeks ago in its 1942-43 
fiscal year is impressive. Normally, Can- 
ada’s Federal Government spends 400 
or 500 million dollars a year. The 
1942-43 budget calls for total spending 
of 3.9 billion dollars. In terms of rela- 
tive national income, this represents a 
United States expenditure of almost 60 
billion dollars. The total includes 2.3 
billion dollars of direct war expendi- 
ture, and | billion dollars, the gift of 
munitions and supplies being made by 
Canada to Great Britain. 


Highlights of Tax Levy 


The confiscatory tax measures which 
Finance Minister Ilsley introduced along 
with his budget place a levy of more 
than 2 billion dollars on Canadian citi- 
zens and corporations. Thus, Canada 
will collect 53 per cent of war and other 
costs by income, corporation, and other 
taxes. Highlights of the budgets include: 

1. Excess profits tax on corporations 
boosted to 100 per cent with a 30 per 
cent flat-rate tax on all business profits 
not in excess of the pre-war standard. 

2. 20 per cent of excess profits tax 
to be refunded to business after the war 
whenever the tax paid is at the full 100 
per cent rate. 

3. A new sliding scale income tax 
which starts at 37 per cent, above ex- 
emptions ($660 for single persons and 
$1200 for married persons) and rises 
to 92 per cent in all incomes above 
$100,000. 

4. A pay-as-you-earn provision for 
both business and personal taxes which 
requires monthly instalments for busi- 
ness and a deduction at source by em- 
ployers on each and every pay check 
after September |. 

5. A refundable tax credit for small 
personal income taxpayers, refundable 
after the war and ranging from $20 in 
the case of a single person with $700 a 
year to a top of $1,200. Life insurance 
premiums and principal payments on 
mortgages are accepted in lieu of this 
tax up to a certain amount. (This is en- 
tirely new in Canadian tax procedure.) 

6. Heavy new luxury taxes (25 per 
cent and 30 per cent) on a wide range 
of merchandise; plus higher taxes on 
travel and communication services. 
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OVER COSTS BY THE USE OF 
LOW-PRICE RUBBER PLATES 


Third of a Series of Articles Showing the Advantages of Rubber Plates and 


How They Can Reduce Costs and also Stimulate Interest e By John N. Cronk 


UTTING RUBBER PLATES to cut 
( costs is no idle rumor. After 

handling several hundred 
jobs utilizing rubber plates, it has 
long been proved by the writer that 
even if rubber plates did cost the 
same price as metal plates there 
still would be a number of advan- 
tages in favor of them. 

There is no easier way to demon- 
strate the value of rubber plates 
than to use an actual case which 
the writer had only last week: 

1. Low cost: A solid tint plate 814 
by 2% inches was required for a 
cover. The cost of the plate, if a flat 
zinc, was quoted at $1.07 net. Com- 
pare this with our cost of a rubber 
plate which was 53 cents or 2% 
cents a square inch. This is an av- 
erage size plate; for very small or 
large plates (available up to one 
yard square) there is an even 
greater saving. 

In considering the cost of a rub- 
ber plate, it should not be forgotten 
that a solid tint plate can easily be 
sawed into pieces and used again 
if the plate is not to be retained for 
later reprinting. 

2. Time saver: Perhaps time may 
not mean much to you, but let’s 
see! In ordering a metal plate you 
must make up an order, check the 
invoice, and see if the plate is the 
correct size. With a rubber plate, 
you can saw out the plate you need 
in about the same time that it takes 
to order and check a metal plate. 
More important, you don’t need to 
wait a day or so to get the plate, 
which often fits in better with the 
production schedule and speeds up 
delivery. It seems as though today 
every job is a rush job, and rubber 
plates have been a help in a great 
number of instances. 

If you are located in a town where 
there is no engraver you will find 
rubber plates even more valuable 
since you will be able to make emer- 
gency plates as needed. 

3. Makeup: While we do not wish 
to find fault with the engraver, how 
many times have you lost your tem- 


per when making up a job due to 
blocking of odd-sized metal plates? 
It takes time, more than you think, 
to justify a page when standard 
metal plates are used .. . tacking 
is “all around” and only flush on 
the sides that you indicate when 
ordering plates. 

With rubber plates you saw them 
to the correct pica size in the be- 
ginning; there is no trouble in mak- 
ing up the page or sending the plate 


back because it is blocked on the 
wrong side. Rubber plates are easier 
to make up, as well as to lock up, 
because less spacing material is re- 
quired in the form. 

4. Makeready: For many jobs such 
as bags, envelopes, and cartons... 
where paper is rough, heavy, and 
uneven ... rubber plates are far 
superior to metal plates because the 
rubber is flexible and will work so 
much better than the unyielding 


Rubber plates are widely used for large illustrations and posters, the poster reproduced 
below being 22% by 28% inches in size. The finished sketch can be worked up on tracing 
paper and the transfer made directly onto the rubber, after which it is only a matter of 
mechanical cutting to complete the plate. It is not necessary to be an artist to cut illustrations 
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ter, die-cut to allow ranch scene to show through, a rubber plate was used 
for the window frame. Also for blotters, see right above, rubber plates can 
be used, solid and screen plates being adaptable to rough blotter stock 


All types of labels for shipping, cans, cases, and cartons, can be cut from 
rubber; the one at left above was 10 by 8 inches, for use on a large can. 
Booklets and folders also offer innumerable possibilities; on the one in cen- 











metal. Naturally makeready time is 
cut and this is true of practically 
every job. However, should you have 
an extra long run, it is best to fol- 
low the same method of makeready 
as used for metal plates. 

It should also be mentioned that 
there is no difficulty encountered in 
running both rubber and metal 
plates in the same form and at the 
same time. 

5. Printing quality: Here again, 
due to the pliability of the rubber, 
it will print smoothly and some inks 
which will change color or mottle 
with metal plates can be handled 
with rubber without difficulty. In 
many instances rubber plates will 
“take” ink better than solid metal 
plates, particularly on the larger 
presses. When printing on rough 
stock with rubber plates, it is not 
necessary to “flood” the plates with 
ink in order to obtain full coverage 
so there is a saving in ink. 


Showing the standard rubber plate, solid, supplied type-high on 
wood base, and six standard designs which can be secured for vari- 


The five points listed above give 
the general facts about a simple 
rubber plate which is sawed out 
. . . this can be done by any printer 
who can “saw wood.” These plates 
do not need to be cut. The greatest 
saving in using rubber plates can 
be made when the plates are cut; 
these plates cost considerably more 
in metal than a solid-tint plate, 
which is only a piece of flat zinc, 
because this type of metal plate 
must be etched. When a rubber 
plate is cut by the printer, the cost 
is turned into additional profit as 
the work remains in the plant. 
However, before showing you how 
you can make more money by cut- 
ting rubber plates in your plant, 
let’s consider another new angle to 
rubber plates, that of an ever-in- 
creasing flexibility offered by the 
new types of rubber for cutting. 

Do you know that rubber plates 
are now available in the six stand- 
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ard designs which are shown here 
and printed directly from the plates? 
These designs are obtainable in 
blocks of 114% by 17% inches at a 
cost of approximately five cents a 
square inch and can be secured at 
34% cents if bought in larger lots. 

Now let us take another example. 
In the job mentioned at the first 
part of this article, a screen plate 
814 by 4 inches was also required. 
The cost of a 65-line screen metal 
plate was quoted at $4.32 net. The 
cost of the rubber plate (Design No. 
1—65 line, the second below) was 
$1.70; true we do not figure the time 
to saw the plate, but, as previously 
stated, this time is balanced out 
by that required in ordering and 
checking the metal plate. No mat- 
ter how you figure there is a decided 
saving over metal brought about by 
using rubber plates. 

These screen patterns offer un- 
limited possibilities in combination 


ous types of work, three being adapted to fine printing, three to 
coarse printing, the one at the right for backgrounds and borders 
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eral thicknesses in parts and unevenly made, they present no problem: 
see center. Envelopes lend themselves well to printing from rubber 
plates, as the rubber absorbs differences in thickness of paper: see right 


Very desirable counter displays can be made from rubber plates, one at left 
above being in black and green, 512 by 612 inches, die-cut. Bags, also, offer 


opportunities for use of rubber plates; while bulky, of rough paper, and sev- 


with solid-tint plates. Better yet, 
these patterns (even in small areas) 
can be “stripped in” on any solid 
plate by using double adhesive tape. 
Even without combining screen pat- 
terns on one plate, very pleasing 
and effective results can be secured 
by placing screen material next to 
solids as has been demonstrated a 
number of times. 

Consider the ways of using a 
screen pattern behind type to ob- 
tain an effect that could only be 
done in letterpress printing with a 
combination or benday plate. With 
rubber plates it is easy to lock the 
screen pattern with the type in one 
form and by “working and whorl- 


ing” a similar effect is secured, as 
the type will appear over the screen 
pattern. Wherever it is not neces- 
sary to increase the length of the 
press run, you can have a lot of fun 
figuring out what can be done by 
this method with blotters, letter- 
heads, booklets, small folders, et 
cetera ... and it will be more than 
fun when your ideas are turned 
into additional profitable jobs 
which are sold to your customers 
simply because these modern screen 
patterns are so easily available. 
Screen patterns are perfect for a 
background in color. Variations can 
be made with screen patterns by 
outlining type, drawing designs in 


the screen background, or they are 
ideal for making three-dimensional 
letters when a really sensational 
treatment is desired. 

Keeping in mind the fact that 
both screen and solid-tint plates 
can be cut from rubber, we can now 
get down to some actual printed 
pieces which were produced at con- 
siderably less cost than if metal 
plates were used. 

The writer has found that print- 
ers seldom consider the use of rub- 
ber plates except for rough or quick 
printing which does not require 
close register. It is for this reason 
that we first wish to discuss what 
can be done in the way of precision 





left and lower right corners. Center, a program cover, top half a blue 
plate, letters and stars showing in white, stripes across lower half in red. ,., 
At right, unusual announcement for a dentist, background cut in rubber 


There are many small pieces, such as post cards, mailing cards of various 
types, programs, and novelties, on which rubber plates can do a good job. 
At left below is a post card on which a rubber plate was used for upper 
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Rubber plates also are excellent for printing on wood for boxes. Ihe above was 1742 by 5% inches, and 
one-fourth inch thick, printed in two colors, green and red, type and illustrations being cut from rubber 


printing by using rubber plates for 
close register in printing quality 
house-organs, bulletins, catalogs. 

It is in this particular group that 
rubber plates have been overlooked 
for the most part. In order to cover 
the various possibilities, a selection 
has been made of various pieces to 
show just how rubber plates are be- 
ing used to cut costs and thereby to 
increase profits: 

1. Solid and screen rubber plates 
used with outline and square-finish 
halftones: A good example is the 
bulletin shown here. This job was a 
20,000 run, printed at approximately 
3,600 impressions an hour on a 
Miehle Vertical press; a high-gloss 
ink was used which laid beautifully 
on the sheet. The rubber plates 
used in this bulletin were made by 
registering the halftones in position 
with a proof press as explained in 
the article last month. An addi- 
tional profit of $50.00 was made by 
the printer on this job and it was 
still sold to the customer at a lower 
price than if metal plates had been 
used. Check over the rubber plates 
used in this bulletin: Page 1, stars 
and area behind circle in solid 
color; page 2, top strip screen pat- 
tern printed in color with line de- 
sign cut out with paper showing 
through; page 3, continuation of 
screen at top, in color, with outline 
halftone at bottom touching color 
of outline rubber plate; pages 4 and 
5 (center spread) outline rubber 


Here is another poster, a small one, 162 by 5% inches, on which rubber 
plates helped to create an unusually striking effect. Printed in two colors, 
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plate at top of page 4 printed in 
color and with color continued as 
rule on page 5; page 6, two half- 
tones in center have surrounding 
area printed in color with solid 
rubber plate, screen rubber plates 
printed in black at the top and bot- 
tom; page 7, solid border in color; 
page 8 is a solid border in color. 

2. Solid tint plates for overprint- 
ing halftones in transparent inks: 
Few printers use this simple and 
effective method which can be ap- 
plied to many jobs with variations. 
In the illustration shown here, the 
manufacturer desired to show a sec- 
tion of a machine and the mate- 
rials used in the various parts. . 
rubber plates were cut to overprint 
each part. In this instance three 
progressive colors were used, yellow, 
red, and blue, but five different col- 
ors (parts) show . . . the other two 
colors being obtained by running 
the blue over yellow to make green 
and red over blue to make purple. 
It is easier to overprint colors be- 
cause of register and it usually re- 
sults in a brighter printing piece. 
This application of rubber plates 
eliminates expensive color plates, 
and, if applied to the correct print- 
ing pieces, will be another way of 
increasing your profits as well as 
pleasing your customers. A sample 
like this will give you a good piece 
to show prospective customers, as 
many buyers do not realize that this 
can be done reasonably. 


3. Solid tint plates (or screen 
plates) to border outline halftones: 
This is a low-cost method of pro- 
ducing an attractive two-color job. 
See examples. This use is well 
adapted to covers; large old cuts, 
which customers wish to print with 
a different effect, can be handled 
this way. 

4. Tint plates in combination with 
zine etchings: See the examples of 
this type of work. Note that the fine 
lines and detail are done with zinc 
etchings or type and solid rubber 
plates are used to place emphasis 
upon the most important points. 
Often a booklet or folder originally 
designed for one color can be done 
with a rubber plate for second color 
with the result that an uninterest- 
ing page can be turned into a real 
selling job. This can be accom- 
plished by cutting out areas to print 
with paper showing through, or a 
solid plate can be printed in color 
behind a certain portion of the line 
drawing. Easy to do, very effective 
and most inexpensive. 

5. Tint plates used in place of 
rules: In the example shown here, 
rules could have been used but 
would have cost considerably more 
to make up and lock up; makeready 
was easy, no punching through pa- 
per at corners, ink laid perfectly, 
and no lines showed at corners— 
which never would have been true 
had rules been used, as they just 
don’t fit together that well. 

6. Tint plates for designs: The 
arrows shown on this piece were 
quickly cut out of rubber, which 
saved a drawing and proved as good 
as a metal plate. In this instance 
there was not time to make a cut 
and by cutting it out of rubber it 
pleased the customer, was produced 
at a nice profit, and at a lower cost 
to the customer than had a metal 
plate been used. Any number of 


green and black, on white, with the words “Real” and “the only,” also the 
“suds,” showing in white, “Bockwurst’” in green through the black plate 
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62° x 24° DENVER ROLLS WITH HOUSING REMOVED 


No. 1—Page 3 of bulletin described in text. Plates 
used: top, screen; bottom, solid cut to fit halftone 


uses could be given here, such as 
initial letters, stars, circles, figures. 

The flexibility of using rubber 
plates was again proved by this ex- 
ample: color plates at the bottom 
and top were made of rubber... 
the top plate was first cut to regis- 
ter with the outline halftone but 
the customer did not like the way 
the type appeared in the upper left- 
hand corner, so the “balloon” was 
cut while the plate was on the press 
(needless to say it was easy to do 
in rubber and it pleased the cus- 
tomer as it improved the job). 

7. Tint plates for straight pieces, 
U, L, or circle borders: These are 
some of the everyday uses for rub- 
ber plates ... wherever you need 
color at low cost without more ex- 
pensive metal plates. See examples. 
Occasionally a split fountain can be 
used to give two-, three-, or four- 
color effects with one impression. 
Again, if you are not interested in 
cutting your own plates, you will 
find these uses a money saver as 
you can saw the plates to size. 

The above six groups make a fine 
CHECKLIST for booklets, folders, cata- 
logs, et cetera. It is seldom that rub- 
ber plates cannot save you money 
somewhere if you have a job which 
requires cuts. The next time you are 
asked to handle a job, check over 
these applications and see if you 
can’t find a place for rubber plates. 

To the engraver, let us say we do 
not believe rubber plates are a cure- 
all. Using rubber plates stimulates 
the customer’s interest in illustra- 
tions and in photoengravings. There 
is a place for both metal and rubber 
plates. That’s been our experience. 


BUILT IN THE FOLLOWING DIAMETERS 
24-30-36-42-48-54-55-62-68 AND 72 INCHES 
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No. 3—Solid tint plate, cut from rubber, used as 
border for outlined halftone with attractive results 


No. 2—Solid tint plates used to overprint parts of 
halftone, five colors obtained in three printings 


No. 4—Top left, below. solid tint plates printed in light green, emphasizing important points. No. 5—Top 
right, tint plates cut from rubber for use in place of rules and for border. No. 6—Bottom left, tint plates 
for color were cut for lower left corner and for top, the latter cut to register with outlined halftone. The 
customer did not like effect of type over tint in the upper left corner, so the “balloon” was cut while the 
plate was on press. No. 7—Lower right, straight pieces were cut for tint blocks for four places in this page, 
at upper left under “Deco,” across bottom, and under the type lines between the illustrations at the right 
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Promotion of Graphic Arts 
Worked Out In Detail 


@ AFTER SEVERAL MONTHS of concen- 
trated effort, during which time 
they have worked out in great detail 
a plan for revitalizing the graphic 
arts industry and coordinating it 
with the war effort, members of the 
Graphic Arts Industries Promotion 
Committee are now almost ready to 
spring this plan on the industry as 
a whole. This committee, a group 
composed of leading executives from 
every branch of the graphic arts in- 
dustry, had presented its proposed 
educational working plan to more 
than one hundred leaders in the in- 
dustry at a special presentation in 
New York City, on July 9. 

At this meeting, presided over by 
Edson S. Dunbar, sales promotion 
manager of Crocker-McElwain Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Massachusetts, tem- 
porary chairman of the committee, 
unanimous and enthusiastic ap- 
proval was voted the project. Suffi- 
cient financial support was pledged 
to permit the committee to proceed 
with the promotion work which has 
been designed to win the codpera- 
tion of every graphic arts group. 

It has been decided by the com- 
mittee that the proper approach to 
the big problem confronting the 
graphic arts industries—elimination 
of the feeling that it is unpatriotic 
to buy printing during the war—will 
be to emphasize the point that 
printing and advertising are essen- 
tial parts of the program promoting 
the effort to win this total war. 


A Job for All Groups 

Mr. Dunbar, in his preface to the 
committee’s outlined plan and pur- 
pose, recognized this vital point in 
printing’s fight for existence, and 
said: “This effort to lend a strong 
hand to the Government’s public re- 
lations job of the moment is not one 
group’s responsibility. This effort is 
the responsibility of every paper- 
maker, every press manufacturer, 
every printer, typesetter, photoen- 
graver in the land. The expenditure 
of $100,000 which this committee 
has budgeted for its six-months 
campaign, would, if carried as an 
assessment for every man in the in- 
dustries, amount to the staggering 
sum of fourteen cents each.” 
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The proposal was made that the 
money for the preliminary opera- 
tions—$1,200 at the most—be raised 
by voluntary contributions from in- 
dividuals. For the larger amount 
which will be used in the national 
promotion, support will be solicited 
from the trade associations, al- 
though no contributions by individ- 
ual companies will be refused. Each 
division of the industry has been as- 
signed a tentative quota which it 
will be expected to raise. If this 
money can be subscribed promptly, 
and without red tape, the program 
can be started now. 


Complete Plan of Action 

The plan of the committee, as ex- 
pressed by Mr. Dunbar at the New 
York meeting, is to codrdinate all 
printing efforts as an aid to the 
Government in winning the war, 
through the use of the trade press, 
public news releases, and paid ad- 
vertising space; with direct mail, 
both letterpress and lithography. It 
intends proving printing’s rightful 
place in the wartime economy. It 
intends dispelling false rumors of 
shortages. It intends showing how 
printing for war and business can 
be dove-tailed in the best interests 
of Government and people. 

Referring to a chart that listed 
twenty-two vital Government vic- 
tory projects as set up by the com- 
mittee, Dunbar stressed the belief 
of the committee that only by as- 
sisting in the Government’s needs 
could this committee dare function 
in an economy where winning the 
war is the prime matter before the 
country. 

Under the plans of the committee, 
the printer, lithographer, and ad- 
vertising man will be educated to 
the importance of relating each 
printed piece to one of the public 
relations jobs listed as urgent by the 
Office of War Information. The en- 
tire economic structure of the na- 
tion’s fight for life—manufacturing, 
distribution, retailing, and buying— 
is affected by these victory projects. 
The projects affect the ability of the 
basic heavy industries to get their 
wartime jobs done more quickly and 
more efficiently. They affect the 


ability of the many general projects 
to perform their proper service to 
the country. 

Mr. Dunbar translated these needs 
of the Government for printing and 
lithography into “millions of dol- 
lars, billions of impressions, tons and 
tons of type, engravings, and paper. 
Busy times for the men in the in- 
dustry .. . busy by reason of their 
performing a vital service for the 
future of America.” 


All Mediums to be Used 

Charts prepared for the presenta- 
tion revealed that the committee’s 
plan called for exploiting the indus- 
try’s needs chiefly through direct- 
mail promotion, paid advertising in 
the trade and business papers, and 
through informative bulletins work- 
ing hand in hand with the many 
Government agencies which use 
printing and lithography. The 
budget also established a definite 
place in the campaign for syndi- 
cated material to be used by local 
groups all over the country. 

Organization of industries com- 
mittees is at present the chief task 
of the committee, and progress to 
date has been heartening with 
pledges of financial support forth- 
coming. Equipment manufacturers 
in a recent meeting in New York 
City voted unanimous approval to 
the plan, and the board of directors 
of the National Printing Equipment 
Association will meet in the near fu- 
ture to arrange for representation 
on the advisory board of the perma- 
nent committee, and to tackle the 
problem of raising funds. Other 
manufacturer’s groups, as well as 
local graphic arts associations, are 
falling in line. 


Material for Meetings 

A special selling presentation has 
been developed and is available for 
showing before graphic arts groups. 
A booklet, which gives details of the 
plan, is now in production. This 
booklet is designed to do the heavy 
job in the fund-raising campaign, 
and will go to all groups (through 
graphic arts associations) to ex- 
plain the plan. The committee ad- 
vises that it will assign its members 
to any meetings called by interested 
organizations. Men in the graphic 
arts industries, but not affiliated 
with any organization, are also 
urged to cooperate in this program, 
as the benefits derived will be en- 
joyed by the industry as a whole. 
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Thomas P. Butler, left, 
Herbick & Held Company, 
Pittsburgh, tells Carnegie 
alumni of future of the 
medium and large printers 


Tickling ivories at right is 
William R. (“Bill”) Joyce, 
who on August 1 will trans- 
fer to New York to handle 
I. P. Eastern advertising 


At far right, John T. Nolf, 
old-time printer and INLAND 
PRINTER artist and cartoon- 
ist, sketching at his home 
in Grand Detour, Illinois 


Monte Middleton, Waxaha- 
chie, Texas, printer, view- 
ing the scene from highest 
point for automobiles, 6700 
feet, in Smoky Mountains 


Left, two veteran Crafts- 
men, Fred J. Hagen, Chi- 
cago, and A. V. Fitzgerald, 
Milwaukee-Racine, caught 
informally by Jack Cobb 








len, typography; A. D. Evenson, presswork; E. B. Harding, composing machines; 
Windsor A. Straw, superintendent; and Oscar R. Abel, imposition and lockup. 
The college offers course which fits students for the small daily and weekly field 
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Highlights 


Men of the Graphic Arts 
who are in the limelight 
seen in informal poses 
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F. Hazelwood Bran- 
ham, left, executive 
secretary of the Chat- 
tanooga (Tennessee) 
Printers Club, and a 
regular contributor to 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


Ward R. Howard, here 
shown at the right, is 
the much traveled 
and widely and favor- 
ably known vice-pres- 
ident of Howard Paper 
Company, Urbana, Ohio 





John N. Cronk, left, 
of Denver, Colorado, 
author of articles on 
printing with rubber 
plates, is the son of 
Frank S. Cronk, secre- 
tary, Denver printers 





Ralph C. Persons, at 
right, was recently ap- 
pointed manager of 
the Eastern district 
for J. M. Huber, In- 
corporated, after serv- 
ing in Middle West 
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Technical educational quiz leaders at Sixth District Crafts- 
men’s Conference, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Seated, left to 
right: Douglas C. McMurtrie, Chicago; Francis V. McNabb, 
Milwaukee-Racine. Standing, left to right: C. H. Reeves, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; Charles W. Latham, New York City; 
Howard N. King, York, Pennsylvania. Over 200 were there 
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UNDER ABSORPTION OF FVEDE 























H. Brooks Ely, graduate of Department of Printing of Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica specialist on management control accounting, telling an 
interested audience why profits so frequently disappear 
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HE CENSOR is today the “‘most cussed man” 
in the nation, yet his work is necessary to the 
war effort. He prevents loose talk and the 
promulgation of information of aid to our enemies. 
Every printer today realizes the importance of being 
his own censor; of keeping to himself even the most 
trivial piece of military information he may acquire. 

Many wise printers are also learning to censor 
themselves in other ways; in order to keep their 
friends and customers alike. Loose talk of any kind in 
wartime can be damaging in many other than military 
matters; in the future welfare of one’s business, for 
example. 

In the paragraphs to follow are a number of sub- 
jects these aforementioned printers have decided to 
“censor” for the duration of the war in order to make 
sure that none of their customers are lost by “loose 
talk” or ‘“‘misunderstood ideas.” Every other printer 
and printing salesman might well give all of these ideas 
serious consideration and apply them in their own 
self-censorship. 

Don’t discuss the war effort of this country or 
any of its allies. “Say what you think,’”’ advises one 
printer, “but when you're talking to a customer don’t 
discuss it. Such discussions can only lead to heated 
arguments, which mean lost customers and a mis- 
understood viewpoint on one’s part even when one 
may be in agreement with a customer. Save discussions 
of the war until after business hours.” 


Don’t mix politics with business is good advice 
even in normal times but in wartime opposition means 
‘fifth columnism”’ in the eyes of many people. Maybe 
it isn’t a good thing to harbor such a narrow attitude, 
but nevertheless the majority of people do so; and one 
never knows when a good customer may be just such 
a person. 

Limit rationing talk to mere explaining of 
details; the same applies to other war orders by 
various Government agencies as they may affect the 
printing business. The justness or unjustness of such 
regulations is purely a trade problem and no good can 
be accomplished by discussing it with the public, or at 
least not yet. Carefully explain any and all such reg- 
ulations but when tempted to criticize at length. . . 
“censor yourself.” 

Forget you have competitors at least in so far 
as discussing them is concerned; particularly with 
customers. It has always been wise to sidestep a 
request for an opinion on a competitor’s business or 
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business methods. In wartime it is even wiser, with 
everyone’s nerves as “jumpy” as they could possibly 
be at any time. 


Don’t apologize for your inability to render 
certain services because of wartime restrictions . . . 
“censor yourself”... and set about providing a sub- 
stitute until peace and normal business times return 
once more. 


**Everybody in Washington these days is a 
blundering ass,”’ is the kind of statement that shows 
poor sense and the need for self censorship; maybe 
mistakes are being made but even the best of us make 
them occasionally and the men in Washington are no 
exception. Mild criticism is a good thing, even in war- 
time, but that easily leads to wild name calling and 
such talk leads only to dissension. The latter helps not 
one whit in winning the war. 


“I don’t know what’s going to happen to 
business”’ is about the silliest comment that can be 
made in these times, observes one printer. ‘‘Of course, 
the going is tough now and it’s going to get tougher in 
the months to come. Such talk by business men only 
leads their customers to believe they are not respon- 
sible to control their own efforts.”’ This then, indeed, 
is a good point for self censorship. 


Make certain you’re right before you speak 
has often been expounded as one of the best of virtues 
to follow . . . it is even wiser to follow this virtue in 
wartime. This pertains particularly to comments on 
news one has read in the newspapers or heard over the 
radio, which if relayed incorrectly in discussions with 
customers will mark us as incompetent or “fifth 
columnish”’ when the customer learns the true facts. 


Make no promises for the future. Some of us 
may become overly optimistic in seeing opportunities 
in the near future . . . when tempted to do so . 
“censor yourself” . . . he who makes no promises to- 
day loses no customers through inability to deliver 
tomorrow. 


Don’t blame the manufacturers for your in- 
ability to obtain supplies, materials, parts, et cetera. 
It’s easy to pass the buck to the other fellow when he 
isn’t around but it is a bad practice that does no one 
any good; particularly when such ‘“‘buck passing” is 
done to a good customer who has sense enough to 
understand why we cannot give the same service as in 
the past, if we only take the trouble to do a little 
explaining. 
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NTERESTED in increasing sales 

and net profits? Then, follow this 

success story of the Twin City 

Printing Company, Champaign, 
Illinois, which has built business 
volume far above the normal for an 
average shop in a city of 23,000. 
How? By well planned, well exe- 
cuted advertising and merchandis- 
ing campaigns. 

Twin City printers handle a large 
retail stock of office supplies, writ- 
ing needs, and stationery, in addi- 
tion to a complete job printing shop. 
Last May they printed annuals for 
ninety schools. Their orders come 
from a large area including many 
states and point to the fact that 
any small-town printer can build 
similar business success with proper 
effort and effective merchandising. 

Every job order that leaves Twin 
City’s plant has a leaflet advertising 
another of its products. Manufac- 
turers’ folders and brochures are 
used with Twin City’s logotype con- 
spicuously displayed. Every bill and 
letter that. leaves the office has a 
stuffer. 

The firm’s delivery truck carries 
large color advertisements; store 
windows are decorated with great 





Home of the Twin City Printing Company, Champaign, Illinois, where original ideas and 
hints for better merchandising produce results in building a successful printing business 





Merchandising Boosters 


FOR THE PRINTER AND STATIONER 





A Success Story 
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Editors Note 
Many small printers and publishers 
are constantly seeking new ideas 
and methods to increase their sales. 
This article contains many practical 
suggestions that will build business 
and ideas for profit promotion. 
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care. Two Globe-Wernicke awards 
have come to the shop for excellent 
window displays. 

June 4-7, 1941, the Twin City 
printers held a “Business Show” at 
no expense to them; yet it proved 
to be a profitable merchandising 
scheme. Manufacturers’ representa- 
tives were attracted from all sec- 
tions of the United States. 

A vacant store, centrally located 
in the business district, was rented 





By DAMON P. TUNNICLIFF 


for the four-day exposition. A com- 
plete display of Twin City’s lines of 
merchandise and services was open 
to the public and aroused wide- 
spread interest. Manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives were invited by direct 
mail; local business men and the 
townspeople, all good potential cus- 
tomers, were reached by radio and 
newspaper advertising. 

For additional local interest, a ra- 
dio reporter with a portable micro- 
phone daily interviewed people at 
the show. 

What did the “Business Show” 
cost the Twin City printers? Noth- 
ing ... sufficient merchandise was 
sold on the floor to cover all the ex- 
penses of the exhibit. At no cost, 
they received an indeterminable 
amount of good will prestige, and 
publicity. 

Every month five hundred poten- 
tial customers receive free from 
Twin City printers an eight-page 
booklet, entitled Friendly Chat. 
This pamphlet, printed for Twin 
City by nearby publisher, contains 
seven pages of newsworthy topics 
and discussions of current interest. 
The last page only has advertising 
matter. The ratio of 3-1 is observed 
between the advertising for the sta- 
tionery goods and the print shop. 

The firm’s mailing list was de- 
veloped within the company. Man- 
agers and salesmen compiled lists 
from their individual files and 
knowledge of present and past cus- 
tomers of the firm. 

Advertiser’s Digest, a national 
magazine published in Chicago for 
the advertising profession ($3 a 
year), is sent by Twin City to a se- 
lect list of thirty-two local business 
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men. No advertising for Twin City 
printers appears in the thirty-two- 
page magazine. Also, in contrast to 
the Friendly Chats, which is sent to 
local stores and organizations, Ad- 
vertiser’s Digest is sent to indi- 
vidual customers. 

This digest is similar to Reader’s 
Digest in that it contains condensa- 
tions of articles from many maga- 
zines. Advertiser’s Digest is the only 
guide for many merchants to new 
business trends and suggestions. 

Each copy bears a tag, put on by 
the advertising manager of Twin 
City, directing the reader to a par- 
ticular page. The tag reads: 


Dear Mr. (Smith) 

I believe you will find a money- 

making idea on page (26) of this 

issue of The Advertiser’s Digest. 
Cordially yours, 
(Jim Hill). 

During the Christmas season, the 
company carries on its advertising 
campaigns by radio, newspaper, and 
direct mail. 

A radio program, “Guess Who?” 
is presented over the local station 
for a month preceding Christmas. 
A description of a local merchant is 
given; the first person to telephone 
the correct name of the merchant 
receives free a box of personal sta- 
tionery. The program is filled in 
with musical selections. 

The last week in November, a six- 
teen-page booklet is mailed to eight 
thousand townsfolk. This attractive 
booklet has many gift suggestions 
and samples of personally printed 
Christmas cards. 

The mailing list is obtained from 
the subscriber file of the local power 
and light company. Some excep- 
tions have to be made for sections 
of town in which there is no poten- 
tial market. The amount of sales 
stimulated by this direct mail piece 
is exceedingly high and profitable. 

Any small-town printer and pub- 
lisher can build a business volume, 
increased sales and net profit, sim- 
ilar to Twin City printers. Proper 
effort and effective merchandising 
will do the trick .. . start planning 
a campaign today. 

Smaller Billheads 

An example of how British printers 
are economizing on paper is found in 
specimen billheads printed by J. Ever- 
shed & Company of St. Albans, England. 
Instead of the usual 5- by 8-inch di- 
mensions, these measure 3° by 5 inch- 


es, and are complete in all respects. 
How different our paper situation is! 
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PAPER FIRMS EXHIBIT WARTIME IDEAS 


Paper manufacturers and mer- 
chants are going to town in their ef- 
fort to break down the “unpatriotic- 
to-buy-printing” attitude held by 
some advertisers in recent months. 

Swigart Paper Company, of Chi- 
cago, has produced a very attractive 
mailing piece to advertise its special 
display of wartime advertising in a 
“Gallery of Printed Ideas.” This pres- 
entation and discussion of what lead- 
ing manufacturers and merchants 
are doing to preserve their business 
should be very interesting to crea- 
tive printers and advertising men, 
who should see many ideas which 
can be adapted to their own use. 

W. C. Hamilton & Sons, of Miquon, 
Pennsylvania, have reprinted an edi- 
torial from the New York Times 
which quotes from President Roose- 
velt’s message to the annual conven- 
tion of the Advertising Federation of 
America and plays up the importance 
of advertising in wartime. The re- 
print has been made up into a book- 
let, which also contains a check list 
of things printing can do to help win 
the war and to help maintain the 
sound business economy essential to 
our post-war security. 

The Mead Corporation, of New 
York City, has reproduced in full 
color in 9- by 12-inch size, a poster 
designed by John Milligan as an in- 
sert for the Mead paper demonstra- 
tor, “Better Impressions.” Copies of 
the poster, which carries the mes- 
sage: “Paper Is Vital in War and 
Peace,” may be obtained by address- 
ing Mead Sales Company, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City, on your 
business letterhead. 

Common sense is the angle taken 
by the Hartford, Connecticut, Cham- 
ber of Commerce in a small folder, 
“Save With Paper,” which was re- 
cently issued. It contained in plain 
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Folder issued by Swigart Paper Company as an invitation to its exhibit of printed 
ideas for wartime. Printed in black only on white laid paper, and folded so that the 
red deckle edge forms the large ‘’V.’’ The small “Admit’’ card is a separate insert 





Wartime Advertiing and 


words a message explaining why it 
is patriotic and economical to use 
enough paper to facilitate the nec- 
essary war production and to keep 
our civilian production as nearly 
normal as possible. If all printers 
would broadcast this message to their 
customers, much of the shortage talk 
would be eliminated. 

Even the publication Paper Prog- 
ress joined in the parade toward the 
goal of ridding the public mind of 
the false notion that there is a pa- 
per shortage. Under the heading, “A 
Frank Confession,” this paper-trade 
organ published a full-page adver- 
tisement admitting that a mistake 
had been made in predicting a short- 
age, and giving the correct figures, 
which show that there is no danger 
of anything like a shortage in the 
foreseeable future. 


Mead Corporation is distributing copies of 
this poster, printed on four-ply bristol, suit- 
able for tacking up on the bulletin board 


YOU 
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The PROOFROOM 


By Eduard N. Teall 











Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and 


answered in this department. Replies cannot be mailed 


Bird Flew: Batter Flied 


Would you say the batter flied out, 


or flew out?—Montana. 

Surely, he flied out. It is not easy 
to put into words, this distinction. 
The bird flew away, the bird flew 
fast, the bird flew out the window. 
It flew out. The batter is not flying; 
he goes out on a “fly” hit. He flies 
out, he flied out. The distinction is 
like the one I make between broad- 
cast and broadcasted, but sharper. 
I say information is or was broad- 
cast, in a general sense—cast 
abroad; but a radio program is or 
was broadcasted. Understand me, 
please, I do not say that is the only 
right way; I say simply that it is 
my way—others may take it or re- 
ject it, as they like. Thank heaven 
our language is free and live enough 
to make room for such differences 
in usage. I do think, however, there 
is little opening for argument on 
the statement that “The batter 
flied out” is preferable to “The bat- 
ter flew out,” and I am quite con- 
fident a test by citations would show 
a liberal margin of preference for 
“flied,” in this situation. 


Variants 

Is there any way to spell “discom- 
bobulate” except d-i-s-c-o-m-b-0-b-u- 
l-a-t-e?—Pennsylvania. 

The New York Times once printed 
a list of variants, including discom- 
boberate, discomboborate, discom- 
bobelate, and others with “cum” 
instead of “com.” 


Clean Copy Pays 

I cannot see any profit in toiling over 
preparation of copy, only to have errors 
made in setting the type, with necessity 
for final decision by the proofreader.— 
Michigan. 

One of the greatest differences 
between a small printing business 
and a large one is in the attitude 
toward leaks. The small shop has 
‘em; the large one can’t afford ’em. 
The small shop can’t either, but the 
proprietor doesn’t perceive that in- 
teresting fact until he has to fold 


up. One leak is in the doing of 
work twice. Poor preparation of 
copy may indeed be called a waste 
of time; good p. of c. is a time saver. 
With perfect preparation of copy, 
the compositor can forget all wor- 
ries but the mechanical, and make 
his best speed—and the proofread- 
er’s check-up, still (and always) 
necessary, is simplified and acceler- 
ated. The whole thing depends on 
that one point, a close approach to 
perfection in the marking of the 
copy—its once-for-allness. 


IMPRESSIONS 


*% Your printing makes an impres- 
sion on each person it reaches . . 
either favorable or unfavorable. 

The next order of printing you 
plan, think of it in terms of “im- 
pressions” rather than of price . 
how it will look to the man in his 
office when he opens his mail. . . 
how it will stack up alongside of all 
the other pieces of mail that com- 
mand his attention. 

And . . . how will it look to the 
housewife when she opens her mail. 
The housewife makes 84 per cent 
of the commodity purchases in the 
U. S. A. and her impression may 
make or mar your chances of getting 
business. 

Every piece of printing received by 
the man in business—or the woman 
in the home—presents a problem for 
decision. Will YOUR printing make a 
“favorable” impression? 





Copy for above is from a mailing piece of 
Mid-West Printing Company, Tulsa, Okla. 
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Mark Sensibly! 


How would you mark a letter to be 
ital. cap.? Would you use four under- 
lines—three for cap., one for ital.?— 
California. 

This sort of question frightens 
me. I do not even know whether 
there is a fixed standard of style. 
After batting around in the world 
of the proofroom for some forty 
years, one ought to have a fixed 
mind on such matters. But the fact 
is, there are so many ways of doing 
these things, it is hard to say which 
is really the right way. For my part, 
either in editing copy or in mark- 
ing proof, I would indicate in the 
margin what the type was to be: 
ital. cap. However criticizable tech- 
nically, this marking is unmistak- 
able in its meaning, and does the 
work surely. 


The Mental Scrapbook 


I am a young copyholder, and am 
deeply interested in watching my reader 
work. It is instructive. He gives me a few 
surprises every day. The other day we 
had “Sir Wilfred Laurier,” and he never 
paused a moment, but changed it to 
Wilfrid. I looked it up, and he was right. 
—Minnesota. 

Many proofreaders are like that. 
They have scrapbook minds, with no 
end of miscellany available; I have 
noticed this especially in veteran 
newspaper proofroom workers. The 
veteran reader in the above query 
probably has thousands of spellings 
and a vast collection of rare data 
stored in his mind. 


More Baseball 


My favorite baseball air reporter said 
of a certain pitcher, “He is a good hit- 
ting pitcher.” I am sure he would not 
say “He hits good.”—Connecticut. 

You may indeed be sure he would 
not say that! And what he did say 
is not at all comparable to that. 
What the wizards of the stage do 
with mirrors I like to do with hy- 
phens. What I am going to do right 
now is not real compounding; it is 
just a use of hyphens to show the 
grouping of words, in the logic of 
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the sentence. The announcer did 
not mean the subject of his com- 
ment was a good-hitting pitcher, 
but rather that he was a good hit- 


ting-pitcher. Beyond reach of rea-— 


sonable doubt, his vocal inflection 
made the hook-up perfectly clear, 
too. Yes, I know the meaning boils 
down to just about the same thing 
either way; but a man’s grammar 
is fairly to be criticized only on a 
grammatical basis. To repeat: the 
sentence quite correctly expressed 
the idea in mind—not that the 
pitcher was one who hit well by 
absolute standards of batting skill, 
but that for a pitcher he was a good 
hitter. The pivotal point is that 
most pitchers are not good hitters. 


Meet Mr. Hyphen 

I understand you have published a 
book on compounding. Right?—Maine. 

Right. It is “Meet Mr. Hyphen,” 
published by Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, New York City. It does 
suggest a system, but it is planned 
as a stimulating and helpful essay 
rather than as a final settlement of 
the difficult problems of compound- 
ing in this language of ours. 


Capital and Interest 

I observe that you write Hudson 
River, Rocky Mountains, and such, with 
capital letter for the second word. Why? 
River, mountain, and similar words cer- 
tainly are not proper nouns. Why not 
Hudson river, Rocky mountains, et cet- 
era? Can you give me a convincing an- 
swer?—Idaho. 

Some persons are hard to con- 
vince. I myself am deeply convinced 
on this point. If Hudson river, 
Rocky mountains, why not Pennsyl- 
vania railroad—which, don’t you 
see, might mean any old railroad in 
Pennsylvania, not the one partic- 
ular railroad distinguished by that 
name—in which Railroad is part of 
the proper noun. Any building in 
the great State of New York is an 
Empire State building (please watch 
these upper- and lower-case ini- 
tials, Mr. Compositor!)—but one 
building in New York City has the 
corporate title of Empire State 
Building. Write New York central 
railroad, and for all anybody can 
surely tell, you may mean any rail- 
road in central New York State. 
Why be restless? Why seek to tear 
down old-established, universally 
understood and commonly accepted 
usage, and to substitute freakish, 
whimsical, willful forms? I just do 
not get it. 
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A Dash of Bitters 

Why are you so bitterly opposed to 
semantics?—Minnesota. 

But—I’m not! Anyone who sees 
bitterness in Proofroom had better 
consult an eye doctor. (Query: 
Would better?) I have not had the 
time nor, frankly, the inclination, to 
go into it deeply enough to qualify 
as a critic; but what I have seen of 
it confirms me in the conclusion 
that, while there is much good in it, 
semantics is essentially only a new 
way of presenting ancient facts. 
Consider this sentence from a Kip- 
ling story, “Beyond the Pale,” in 
“Plain Tales from the Hills”: “The 
packet was a letter—not a clumsy 
compromising letter, but an inno- 
cent unintelligible lover’s epistle.” 
Do I err in supposing that semantics 
would dig into this cloudy sentence 
for a referent? As the words stand, 
the point actually is not settled 
whether it’s the lover or the letter 
that is innocent and unintelligible. 
No one would fail to grasp the 
meaning; the cloudiness is in the 
grammatical relationship of the 
verbal units. And—here’s where I 
stretch my silly old neck out for the 
fall of the hatchet—my own ap- 
proach to such situations is through 
my favorite device of mental com- 
pounding: In reading that sentence, 
the alert mind straightens it out by 
swiftly perceiving the two words 
lover’s epistle as a basic (yes, I said 
“pasic”!) unit. Tinkering is no cure 
for cloudy expression; the one sure 
method is quickly to discard—and 
rewrite. Even Kipling, with his 
clear, strong style of expression, 
could stand an occasional bit of 
touching up. But then again—the 
“slants” are endless—this process 
needs to be conducted with care, for 
it is quite possible through too much 
polishing to rob writing of its vigor 
and effectiveness. And Rudyard was 
tops at putting a story across. (For 
Proofroom purposes, these little de- 
tours are useful.) 


What's It? 

I don’t clearly understand what a 
pedant is; won’t you please enlighten 
me?—Tevzas. 

The dictionaries all give almost 
exactly the same definition; there 
isn’t anything very cloudy about it. 
A pedant is a person who reaches 
his exaggerated valuation of book 
learning by way of an undervalua- 
tion of practical knowledge gained 
through experience; thus, in com- 


mon use, any person who neglects 
major phases of a question in order 
to exhibit his superior knowledge of 
minor points. In everyday use, the 
word carries a hint of showing off. 
Note.—A person may be accused of 
pedantry when his sole concern is 
for essential correctness, as if he 
should correct a person saying 
“Money is the root of all evil.” This 
is a common misquotation; the cor- 
rect form is “The love of money 
...” There’s quite a difference. And 
whether you’re fairly to be de- 
scribed as a pedant or not is partly 
what I might call a matter of man- 
ner. We Americans probably suffer 
less from actual pedantry than from 
an exaggerated fear of seeming 
guilty of it. 


A Word Displaced 

You write much about bad, badly, 
especially as used with “feel.” What 
about this, which I recently had to pass 
on a proof: “It needs cleaning badly”? 
I choke on it.—Washington. 

The catch comes with the part- 
verb nature of “cleaning.” It is used 
as a “verbal noun.” The trouble is, 
it competes (unfairly) with “needs,” 
which is the true hook-up of 
“badly.” The meaning, obviously, is: 
“Tt needs something, and needs it 
badly.” But as the sentence is given, 
the suggestion is that “it” needs 
something—and what it needs is 
“cleaning badly.” It needs cleaning 
well—good cleaning, cleaning well 
done. The correct way to say it is: 
“It badly needs cleaning.” 


Index Style 

These two items in an index bother 
me; they are so much alike, I do not 
see why they are not the same: “101, 
102; 103-104.” Each takes in two suc- 
cessive pages, but in one the numbers 
are separated by a comma, and in the 
other by a dash.—Georgia. 

There is a difference, a very real 
one; and that is why the two styles 
are used. The first entry indicates 
that the subject is mentioned in two 
separate items on successive pages; 
there is something about it on page 
101, and something else (with other 
matter intervening) on page 102. 
The second entry tells the reader 
that the topic has mention starting 
on page 103 and running without 
interruption into page 104. Get it? 
May I suggest that when things in 
a carefully prepared book look so 
simply wrong, it is worth while to 
go further, do a bit of analyzing, 
and learn? 
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BIRD BLOTTER NUMBER 12 


hroughout this entire series of Business 
Building Bird Blotters, the patient woodpecker has 
trailed along, singing a minor role, but uncomplain- 
ingly providing the main theme for the series— 
“Keep pecking away the blotter way, it’s bound 
to pay.” The woodpecker is proof that it does. 


his head—maybe Nature was kind to him in that 
respect. 

Printers who have availed themselves of THE 
INLAND PRINTER’S series of bird blotters, 
and sent them out regularly, have found that “‘peck- 


ing away the blotter way’ DOES pay. 

















Bird Uses His Head 


The woodpecker does two things at the same time, he perseveres 
and he uses his head. In fact, if the woodpecker ever expects to 
get anywhere he has to use his head . . . as who doesn’t? When 
business men use their heads, and persevere, they get somewhere, 
too. The business man who uses his head knows there is no substitute 
for advertising, and he knows he must keep it up. And the best way 
to ‘keep up” the appearance and quality of your printed selling 


is to let us handle it! 


THE GRAPHIC PRESS 
Chicago - 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Greenleaf 3417 








Cost of electro for color above is $2.26; electro for black, $2.69; for both, $4.85 


Such perseverance should be recognized, hence 
in this, the last of the series, the woodpecker draws 
the stellar part—he gets to play the lead. 

The woodpecker’s lesson is two-fold. He teaches 
us the value of using our heads, and of perseverance 
—repetition. When a woodpecker starts out to do 
something, he hammers away until the job is done, 
whether it be gouging a hole in a hollow tree, or 


digging out a juicy grub. And he is obliged to use 


Now that the series has drawn to a close—and 
the complete battery of birds is before you—why 
not take advantage of the IP’s generous offer, and 
order the full set of electros now? Use them when- 
ever you are ready, but use them all . . . each 
dramatizes a sales argument for your service. 

Before you order, send a card to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 


and we'll tell you if your territory is open. 


KEEP PECKING AWAY THE BLOTTER WAY, Irs BOUND TO PAY! 
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SALESMAN'S. 


By FORREST RUNDELL 


@ Look out below—competitor 
coming up! 
We are far enough into the war 
to be pretty well reconciled to a 
diminished volume of business for 
the duration. But, are we so com- 
pletely reconciled that we blame 
the war for the loss of every order 
that gets away? Traditions are going 
by the board along with old ac- 
counts. Some of your competitors 
have already adjusted themselves 
to the present war economy,—and 
it may be that adjustment rather 
than the war itself which led to the 
disappearance of your pet order. 
Let us see how some of these bet- 
ter equipped competitors operate. 
One problem we all meet arises 
from reduced budgets. Some insti- 
tutions have been forced to cut their 
printing allowances unmercifully. 
Yet they need printing more than 
ever before. What to do? 
Competitor number one has his 
answer. His plant is small and com- 
pact. He and his partner do most 
of the work themselves, using a 
couple of small automatics located 
in a low-rent loft. Composition and 
binding are bought outside and 
overhead is small. Quality is sec- 
ondary but they do work cheap— 
and they can make money at prices 
which would show a hopeless loss 
in a plant with idle equipment. 
The institutional buyer is so des- 
perate for printing that he takes a 
chance on the cheap job—and it 
often happens that the cheap 
printer does a pretty good job for 
him. Which means that the more 
expensive printer has lost a cus- 
tomer for the duration (or longer). 
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The second type of competitor 
has an equally good answer. In 
fact, a better one. He has a better 
understanding of the true function 
of printing—to carry a message to 
a large number of people,—and he 
knows that printing is more valu- 
able than other mediums only in 
proportion to its ability to carry 
that message better and to more 
people at a lower cost. 

This printer looks over the pros- 
pect’s printing to see what non- 
essentials can be eliminated. Many 
pieces can be cut in area without 
loss of effectiveness. For example: 
out of the mass of insurance adver- 
tising the writer has received re- 
cently only one mailing has drawn 
an answer. This was a typewritten 
letter containing just one sentence, 
“May I have the courtesy of a short 
interview?” It is surprising how 
many messages could be improved 
and made less expensive by the 
simple process of boiling down. 

Even without cutting size or qual- 
ity the live printer can still find 
opportunities to save money. In 
spite of the educational efforts of 
the trade papers and the printers’ 
trade associations, there are still 
many spots where the possibilities 
of economical planning have not 
been explored. The printer who can 
gain the customer’s confidence can 
still save him money. 

Competitor number three is the 
man who uses typewriting and off- 
set to underbid type-set work. Again 
cheapness is the bait. The writer 
recently lost a four-page institu- 
tional publication on this basis. 
The customer found that by using 
typewriting he could buy six edi- 
tions for the cost of four type set. 
In this case, however, cheapness 
proved expensive. The customer 
could get no more copy into his six 
typeyritten editions than he pre- 
viously carried in four type set; but 
his bill for postage went up 50 per 
cent, and his subscribers wrote in 

complaining that the new format 
was hard to read. 

Competitor number four is a ma- 
chine. During the depression of the 
early thirties many firms bought 
duplicating machines to use instead 
of buying priniing. There is evi- 





dence that these machines are be- 
coming popular again. 

Fifth: We have submarines in 
the printing field as well as in the 
Caribbean. Many bids on recent 
large orders have shown prices so 
low that they are difficult to recon- 
cile with any known system of cost 
accounting. The only plausible ex- 
planation seems to be that the bid- 
ders are in need of work, and the 
heck with making money on it. It 
is still true that every order you 
take at a loss could have been sold 
at a profit, and our one hope is that 
these submarine menaces to fair 
prices will soon founder from their 
own ineptitude. 

Then there are the competitors 
who get good prices for their work 
—and earn them. 

In this class is, sixth, the special- 
ist who sells readymade printing. 
He may have a number of patriotic 
pictures; or he may publish timely 
books or pamphlets which can be 
used as advertising pieces. 

For firms that want to send out 
some form of good-will advertising, 
this man has one of the answers. 
Companies whose plants are filled 
with war work to the exclusion of 
the needs of their former customers 
are particularly interested in this 
man’s product as a means of keep- 
ing in touch with those customers. 

Seventh, is the man who has the 
ability to plan and execute printed 
advertising. The printer who can 
do this type of work, including 
copy, planning, and layout, is now 
welcome in many places. 

Eighth, is the printer who has 
grasped the full implications of the 
war economy. and is not thinking 
in terms of that which was. The 
printing needs of nearly all cus- 
tomers have been altered in some 
manner. The man who is quick 
enough to grasp these changes and 
see what must be done to meet them 
is the man who is sure of business. 

Go ahead and cuss the war for 
cutting down your business—if you 
like to blow off steam. But don’t 
forget that some of those orders dis- 
appeared because a competitor met 
a need better than you did, or that 
you can get new business by out- 
smarting the fellow who has it now. 
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Uncovering Color Faults in Layouts 
for Advertising Display x «tar: odd tricks: 


Has Habit of Varying Under Influence of Backgrounds @e by Audrey whe Liversedge 


ONTRARY to wide-spread belief, 
‘ the use of color in advertise- 

ments is primarily functional 
rather than decorative, although 
the two are generally complemen- 
tary. Color has certain key func- 
tions to perform in every advertise- 
ment in which it is used; when it 
does each of its jobs 100 per cent, 
then it represents an investment 
that will pay dividends. 

There are additional purposes for 
which color may prove valuable, 
such as to add realism, for identi- 
fication purposes, and for symbol- 
ism, but these do not, of course, 
apply in every case. Color must, 
however, fulfil its six primary func- 
tions in order to be completely suc- 
cessful. These functions are: to give 
distinctiveness (or attention value), 


unity, contrast, emphasis, rhythm 
(or readability) , and atmosphere. 
To illustrate a method of uncov- 
ering faults which may be present 
in the layout, the two layouts Figs. 
1 and 2 are shown. The cut used is 
the same in each, also the size, 
shape, and firm name are the same. 
Three things, however, are differ- 
ent: (1) size and placing of the 
heading; (2) type arrangement of 
the copy; and (3) the introduction 
of a large initial at the beginning 
of the copy. The changes (correc- 
tions) are made in Fig. 2. The colors 
concerned are black, white, gray, 
and red. The gray is produced by 
the optical blending of black and 
white lines. (While neutrals are 
not called “colors,” they must be so 
considered in the visual sense.) 


To check Fig. 1 first— 

(1) This layout divides itself into 
three parts, top, middle, and bot- 
tom. The top and bottom of the ad 
seem to be pulling apart. There is a 
lack of unity. The strong blacks and 
whites of the illustration have good 
attention value, but the copy might 
easily escape notice. The heading 
and the copy appear weak and flat. 

(2) Contrast is strong but erratic. 

(3) Emphasis is divided between 
top and bottom, which compete 
with one another for attention. 

(4) There is lack of rhythm, due 
to the center being too light for the 
top and bottom. The feeling is jerky. 

(5) The main feeling produced is 
one of muddle. (Atmosphere) Real- 
ism, identification, and symbolism 
are not called for in this case. 
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JOHN DOE & SON,LTD. 
TORONTO * MONTREAL - VANCOUVER 
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JOHN DOE &SON,LTD. 


TORONTO * MONTREAL * VANCOUVER 

















Fig. 1—Rough layout showing type area too light in color to match 
illustration: also units are scattered and disconnected, causing 
lack of unity between the related elements, and dividing emphasis 


Fig. 2—Improved arrangement of Fig. 1, creating greater harmony 
between type and cut and better balance over all, increasing atten- 
tion value, giving unity of elements, also directness and purpose 
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The advantages of that pleasant 
grouping and massing, which ap- 
prentices learn as one of the rudi- 
ments of good typesetting, are, of 
course, involved in this illustration. 

Consider how Fig. 2, in which a 
few changes of layout have been 
incorporated, is an improvement on 
Fig. 1. 

1. In Fig. 2 the heading is made 
bigger, and is set closer to the cut. 
A big initial printed in red, with lots 
of white space round it to give it 
importance, links the heading to the 
copy. The copy is set in heavier 
type, in a narrower measure. These 








CONTRAST OF VALUES 





































































































Fig. 3—The center portion appears dark, 
and color seems darker, giving good con- 
trast with the white margin surrounding it 


changes result in drawing the dif- 
ferent parts of the layout a little 
closer together, giving the whole a 
feeling of unity. 

2. Attention value of the cut is 
taken up by the heading, led into 
the copy and on to the signature. 

3. Contrast is clean-cut through- 
out the design. 

4. Emphasis is on the attention- 
getting cut and the headline, over- 
coming the distraction of interest 
shown in layout A. 

5. Rhythm is smooth, with good 
readability. Value intervals are in 
easy strides—color—black—gray— 
white. The eye is led smoothly 
through the layout. 

6. Atmosphere is one of directness 
and purpose. 

As in the case of Fig. 1, we can 
disregard realism, symbolism, and 
identification, which are not re- 
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quired of this ad. It is readily seen 
that Fig. 2 is a snappier looking job 
than Fig. 1. The same rules apply 
to black and white as apply to color, 
and the check points can be used 
for any design. 

In the other set of layouts the 
tricks color plays on the beholder 
are the subject of consideration. It 
must be remembered that colors in- 
fluence each other in the same 
ways. Sometimes apparent changes 
are so slight as to escape notice, 
sometimes they are so great that 
they nearly drive the printer mad. 
The colors themselves do not change 


CONTRAST OF VALUES 







































































Fig. 4—Color seems lighter because center 
and border are nearly the same reflection 
value. Lack of contrast results in monotony 


—it is really the beholder who 
makes the color changes, and these 
may be of more than one kind. 
Colors may be seen as differing in 
hue—that is, they may seem to be 
nearer to their neighbors on one 
side or the other. For instance, reds 
may seem more purple, or more 
orange than they actually are; 
greens may seem bluer or yellower. 
The same kind of change may oc- 
cur in any of the colors under cer- 
tain conditions. Colors may also ap- 
pear to be lighter or darker than is 
actually the case, usually by com- 
parison with their backgrounds. 
Again colors may seem to be dull- 
er, or more intense than they are. 
Colors tend to swing away from 
their neighbors, when seen in their 
company. Put a blue and a green 
together, and the blue will seem 
more blue, and the green will ap- 


pear yellower. Other colors will 
change in the same way. 

In the illustration showing three 
layouts (Figs. 3, 4, and 5) green 
lines on a white ground represent a 
type mass printed in green, and 
surrounded by white, gray, and 
black borders. respectively. Al- 
though the green is the same in 
each case, it appears to be different. 
(Half closing the eyes will make this 
appear more clearly.) 

In Fig. 3, the center portion ap- 
pears to be dark. The green seems 
to be quite a dark green, giving good 
contrast with the white border. 





















































Fig. 5—Green appears lighter, bluer, and 
stronger than in other two layouts, due to 
black border, showing color does play tricks 


In Fig. 4 the green seems to be 
lighter, and weaker. This is because 
the center and border are nearly 
the same reflection value. There is 
a lack of contrast, resulting in a 
flat and monotonous looking page. 
If the gray background were printed 
in a color having a similar reflec- 
tion value the same monotonous, 
flat effect would be felt. There is 
poor rhythm of value relationships, 
leading to lack of incentive to read 
the copy. The green type mass seems 
to be about a medium green. 

In Fig. 5 the border is black, and 
the type mass seems to be light 
green. The green appears to be 
lighter, bluer, and stronger than in 
either of the other layouts. Such a 
treatment is unusual and attention- 
getting for that reason. Dark colors 
could take the place of black and be 
successful, but bright colors might 
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take attention away from the copy. 
The proportion of black to white in 
this sketch is rather too dark to be 
pleasant. Printed in a dark blue, one 
of the dark browns, greens, or reds, 
it might be very effective. 

It will be seen that identical rec- 
tangles indicating type areas, with 
lines of the same thickness and 
white intervening spaces similar in 
each sketch, appear in one case to 
be dark green, in the next, medium 
green, and in the last light green. 
Other colors and grays will act in 
similar fashion when viewed under 
similar conditions. 

A word here about reverse plates. 
Plates done in reverse, with white 
lettering on a black ground, have 
their place and their uses. If 15 per 
cent or more of the total area is 
white, the effect will be pleasant, 
as far as color is concerned. If less 
than 15 per cent of the total is 
white the effect may be depressing. 
In the case of color on a black back- 
ground, the relative area of color 
must be increased to compensate for 
the lower light reflection value of 
the color (compared with white). 
The minimum of 15 per cent of light 
reflection should be maintained. 


A Record of Service 

Long periods of service with the 
same firm seem to be customary 
with British printers, but here, we 
believe, is an exceptional case. The 
firm of Petty and Sons, Limited, 
Whitehall Printeries, of Leeds, Eng- 
land, has nine connected with the 
company whose service totals 466 
years, each having completed fifty 
or more years. The chairman, John 
Petty, and the joint managing di- 
rector, William Kay, have both com- 
pleted fifty-three years of active 
continuous service; Stanley Barrett, 
director and sales manager, has 
fifty years to his credit; C. A. Simp- 
son, chief estimate clerk, has fifty- 
two years; K. Clough, chief clerk, 
has fifty years; R. Beveridge, press- 
man, fifty-one years; H. Spencer, 
compositor, fifty-three years; W. H. 
Reynard, foreman joiner, fifty-one 
years; J. W. Gibbon, who has since 
retired, fifty-three years. 

The company, which was estab- 
lished in 1865, has a record of 120 
workers serving in various capaci- 
ties with the country’s war forces. 


EpiTor’s NoTE: Please send us any 
records of long service in your firm. 


The Typographic Scoreboard 


Type Faces Employed: 
GAIAMONG CE). cece ccscevewsces 37 
Old style, 15; Bold, 22 
ERE oa ecdee cs Kecddsovaseces 35 
Book (T), 23; Regular (M**), 

9; Bold (M), 3 
Century Schoolbook (Mono) (T) 16 


CRANE COs ccc dee sccessexiwaes 15 
Old Style, 11; Bold, 4 
Century Expanded (T).......... 6 
POUR e CID 6c ccccceceines cco St 
Medium, 2; Bold, 2 
Goudy BO CE os.ccsccescsccecs 4 
WiGGMORUING CB << hn sic ncccwccenes 3 
BT OY |) ae 3 
Cheltenham Medium (T)........ 3 
CHONG CU oo iinet case cvonius 2 
Old Style, 1; Bold, 1 
Scotch Romar CE). «0.6 .cccceses 2 
Cooper Old Style (T)............ 1 
Cire COO ao occ he ceccieiedevnus 1 
Fypewriter (Oy... sscccccccvees 1 

*Traditional—* *Modernistic 
Ads set in traditional faces...... 115 
Ads set in modern faces......... 18 


Affecting the score, of course, is 
the fact that the display of forty- 
two advertisements credited above to 
traditional types appeared in faces 
of modern character whereas no ad- 
vertisement credited to modern type 
was topped by traditional display. 
Thus, if display rather than text 
were considered the score would be 
Traditional 73; Modern, 60. 





AUGUST, 1942 


Subject: The Saturday Evening Post 
Issues of June 13, 20, 27, and July 4 
135 Page- and Two-Page Advertisements 


In addition two advertisements 
were completely hand lettered and 
both definitely modern. 


Weight of Type 

Ads set in light-face............. 17 
Ads set in medium-face......... 8 
Ads set in bold-face............. 48 
Layout 

COMVCTIEIOMIOD occ coos cde sceecese 95 
Moderately Modern ............. 37 
Pronouncedly Modern .......... 3 
Illustration 

COPU ONION Eo oo cc ce ccceeetecese 85 
Moderately Modern ............. 44 
Pronouncedly Modern .......... 3 


There were no illustrations in 
three of the advertisements. 


General Effect 

(All-inclusive) 

COMVCMAMMIGE ooo cece ccnccneccee 63 
Moderately Modern ............. 68 
Pronouncedly Modern .......... 4 


As compared with four issues of 
the Post reviewed earlier this year, 
page and two-page advertisements 
have increased from 101 to 135. Pos- 
sibly the increased popularity of 
Bodoni as compared with Garamond 
is a result of the modernization of 
the Post style. A surprise was so 
many advertisements set in Century 
School Book, mostly the Post’s own 
advertisements. This advertising may 
have accounted for some of the in- 
crease in number of big advertise- 
ments carried in the issues. 


1 and d page advertisements in 
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ere ns beans #08 


Nothing Can Stop It 


But the failure of a single electric 
motor might have made it late 
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these issues appear below. Both depend on striking illustrati for attenti In rela- 
tively large Cloister Old Style text of the traditional display was easily readable. 
Technique of illustration makes the other modern despite simplicity of arrangement 
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THE FLAG IN ADVERTISING 


* Increase in advertising with a 

patriotic motif has brought in- 
quiries concerning the permissibil- 
ity of using the flag of the United 
States in connection with such ad- 
vertising. 

There is apparently no Federal 
statute governing the use of the flag 
in advertising, but the matter is con- 
trolled by the laws of the several 
states, which are not uniform. How- 
ever, the intent of the state laws is 
almost invariably to prohibit use of 
either the U. S. flag or the state flag 
in advertising, and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce says: 

“The merchant or manufacturer 
who would improperly use the Flag to 
play upon the sympathy of a loyal and 
patriotic people must not resort to such 
methods to gain trade which might 
otherwise go to his competitors. To that 
end laws and regulations prohibiting 
the improper use of the Flag have been 
enacted in the several States.” 

The Wisconsin Statutes contain 
the following provisions: 


United States army and navy regu- 
lations, nor shall it apply to any 
printed or written document or pro- 
duction, stationery, ornament, pic- 
ture or jewelry whereon shall be de- 
picted said flag, standard, color, en- 
sign or shield with no design or 
words thereon and disconnected 
with any advertisement. 

“348.482 Same; definitions. The 
words flag, standard, color, ensign 
or shield, as used in sections 
348.479 to 348.481 shall include 
any flag, standard, color, ensign or 
shield, or copy, picture or represen- 
tation thereof, made of any sub- 
stance or represented or produced 
thereon, and of any size, evidently 
purporting to be such flag, standard, 
color, ensign or shield of the United 
States or of this state, or a copy, pic- 
ture, or representation thereof. 

**348.483 Same; penalty. {1} Any 
person violating the provisions of 
section 348.479 shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished 








“348.479 Improper use of state @ Printed in Graphic Arts Messenger for _ by a fine of not less than ten dollars 


or United States flag or other sym- 


any manner, for exhibit or display: 

{1} Place or cause to be placed any word, figure, 
mark, picture, design, drawing or advertisement of 
any nature upon any flag, standard, color, ensign or 
shield of the United States or of this state, or author- 
ized by any law of the United States or of this state: or 

{2} Expose to public view any such flag, standard, 
color, ensign or shield upon which shall have been 
printed, painted or otherwise produced, or to which 
shall have been attached, appended, affixed or an- 
nexed any such word, figure, mark, picture, design, 
drawing or advertisement; or 

{3} Expose to public view for sale, manufacture, 
or otherwise, or to sell, give or have in possession for 
sale, for gift or for use for any purpose, any substance, 
being an article of merchandise, or receptacle, or 
thing for holding or carrying merchandise, upon or 
to which shall have been produced or attached any 
such flag, standard, color, ensign, or shield, in order 
to advertise, call attention to, decorate, mark or dis- 
tinguish such article or substance. 

Note: Proposed trade-mark submitted for regis- 
tration, simulating national shield in form and de- 
sign, although not in color, and with word ‘“‘Amer- 
ican” superimposed upon it, would violate this 
section. 20 Atty. Gen. 379. 

Use of emblem containing picture of an American 
flag in background, in connection with Citizenship 
Day, does not violate this section. 28 Atty. Gen. 598. 

“348.48 Same; mutilation; disrespect. No person 
shall publicly mutilate, deface, defile, defy, trample 
upon, or by word or act cast contempt upon any such 
flag, standard, color, ensign or shield. 

“348.481 Same; exceptions. Sections 348.482 and 
348.483 shall not apply to any act permitted by the 
statutes of the United States or of this state, or by the 


March, 1942, this message will remind print- nor more than one hundred dollars. 


° ° 's to check state laws before using the : - 
bol of authority. No person shall, in in advertising, as les ont ppc = {2} Any person violating the pro- 


visions of section 348.48 shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not less than ten 
dollars nor more than one hundred dollars or by 
imprisonment in the county jail not more than sixty 
days or by both such fine and imprisonment in the 
discretion of the court. 

"348.484 Same; interpretation. Sections 348.479 
to 348.484 shall be so construed as to effectuate its 
general purpose and to make uniform the laws of 
the states which enact them.” 

A New York couple, on October 14, 1941, was 
convicted of the crime of desecrating the flag of the 
United States by having it painted on an automobile 
they used in advertising their products. 

At this trial the defendants contended that they 
were using the flag for patriotic purposes and not to 
advertise their business, but the Court made it clear 
that the sole issue before it was whether any adver- 
tisement had been “attached, appended, or affixed or 
annexed.” Tn Dies found that the law had been 
violated. An officer of the Court stated that: 

{1} no matter how patriotic the motive, adver- 
tisers cannot attach, append, affix or annex in any 
manner an advertisement to the flag of the United 
States and 

{2} advertisers cannot justify the use of the flag 
in connection with an advertisement by claiming 
that the flag is used separately as a patriotic display; 

**{3} one cannot use the flag as an attraction to 
enrich his pocket.” 

The flag is frequently used on covers of second- 
class publications and house organs, and there will 
probably be no objection so long as the flag is not 
tied to any advertising. In doubtful cases the desired 
effect may often be obtained by use of stars and bars. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


By J. L. Frazier 


















ment of Home Beneficial 


Items submitted must be sent to this department flat, not rolled 


or folded, and marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be mailed 


impressive, the paper an achievement. 
We regret typography on front page is 
so small and in a most ordinary type, 
Copperplate Gothic. It just doesn’t bal- 
ance the big red “V” and copy isn’t 
quickly readable. Inside typography in 
an up-to-date cursive of adequate size 
is much more in keeping. 

Twin City Press, of Plainfield, New 
Jersey.—Congratulations on both letter- 


WILLIAM KUTTKUHN, Detroit, Michigan. 
—“Of all things you wear, your expression 
is the most important. Look alive,” is 
good blotter copy. You have handled it 
effectively in panel set aslant, one corner 
bleeding off top. Color plate covers whole 
piece outside panel, signature lines over- 
printing this in lower right-hand corner. 

ForrEsT R. BRAUER, Richmond, Virginia. 
—The booklet, 1941 Financial State- 








Life Insurance Company, is 
exceptionally well handled. 
Layout is orderly yet effec- 
tive with important display 
points in reverse color 
bands extending across and 
bleeding off top and bottom 
of most pages. Typography 
and presswork are very 
good indeed. One would be 
finicky indeed to attempt 
to offer adverse criticism on 
a piece of work that is so 
well done. 

WILLIAM P. WOLFE, Mon- 
treal, Canada.—While we 
don’t consider the shade of 
yellow used for printing the 
reverse color band attrac- 
tive, stationery forms of 
The Cambridge Press, with 
which you are associated, 
are striking and different. 
Letterheads of Allain & 
Company and M. Wolfe are 
also top grade, in fact one 
would be critical to a fault 
who sought to point out er- 


rors in any of the items you ‘ ry 
have submitted. s 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Vow y ale 


Press.—Handled in _ fine 


traditional style, “The First 
Authorized English Bible 





REGISTERS 


and the C Preface” 
is an example of the wel | LET US PRODUCE SOME FOR ¥OU 


executed printing which 











comes from your press. The 


eleven-point Caslon on the This is the twenty-second in the ‘Reminder Selling” series of posters being 
6- by 9-inch page should furnished by the Zellerbach Paper Company to printers in its territory. The 
encourage reading. The ini- _ special appeal of this poster is to retail food merchants, reminding them that 
tials which appear at the printing is an excellent medium for increasing their sales of food products 


start of each chapter add a 
decorative touch to the book, but chap- 
ter headings appear a bit weak. Paper- 
bound in a rose-tan cover stock, this 
book is a credit to those who produced it. 
H. T. McGratu, Charlotte, Michigan.— 
Your folder announcing National Com- 
mander’s Day for the American Legion is 
another example of so cutting and fold- 
ing the kind of paper with red deckled 
edges that a “V” is formed by the red at 
right side of folded piece. It is highly 





head and 9- by 12-inch kraft envelope, 
“Proofs and Copy.” 
composition, but the quite ordinary display, columns of type 
being so narrow the showing of type is 
limited while white space at insides of 
pages is too wide. Indeed, width of white 
space is so near measure of type the ef- 
fect is monotonous, lacking in proportion. 

DURAGRAPH, INCORPORATED, Of Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota.—Your 9%- by 12%-inch 
French style folder with deckled front 


three lines are in characterful type fin- 
ished off with just the right ornament. 
It is highly impressive, a tribute to what 
type itself contributes to printing. Fea- 
turing the envelope between two groups 
of type along left side is hodge-podge 
of letters of alphabet, each a different 
style. In black, these are circled with a 


























green crayon line ending on the right 
with arrow end pointing to place where 
name and address are written. The stunt 
must create considerable curiosity—so 
has interest value. Presswork is very good. 

Harry Harpinc, the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company, New York City.— 
Congratulations on the various stationery 
items for The American Magazine. All 
are in red and blue on white, all fea- 


tured by one device, an 
eagle with wings spread in 
blue atop odd-shaped re- 
verse panel in red with 
words The American Maga- 
zine showing white (stock). 
Considering advertising 
value of repetition and ad- 
vantages of character, every 
stationery item of every 
concern should have fea- 
tures in common, at least 
one common motif—that 
“family resemblance,” you 
know. It would be interest- 
ing to know to what extent 
use of red and blue inks has 
been increased, even when, 
according to figures of the 
inkmaking industry, there 
has been considerable de- 
cline in manufacture of all 
printing inks. 

OMAHA PRINTERS SUPPLY 
Company, of Omaha, Neb- 
raska.—Sparking your type 
book is the cover of bril- 
liant orange stock. By use 
of reverse plate panel the 
firm name in bold sans- 
serif appears in blue against 
black. Above the panel the 
line “Specimen Book of” in 
twenty-four-point Kabel, in 
a line as long as panel is 
wide, appears in black as 
does “Composition Faces” 
below the panel. The design 
is possibly just a wee bit 
too high on page, though 
position makes margins 
around top and sides per- 
haps more pleasing than if 
design were lower, better 


placed for balance and proportion. Al- 


The former is though well printed, inside pages are of 
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and bottom edges is im- 
pressive. In view of the fine 
quality and rich finish of 
the heavy cover paper used, 
restrained handling of the 
only copy on the front, “We 


The Grapuic Arts Group of the Evansville 

Public Musewm presents an EXHIBITION of 

Books & Printep Pigces designed e& produced 
By Epona and Perer BEILeNsoN 


most unfortunate to set “A 
Leader thinks quickly” in 
that antique type with 
Bodoni Bold otherwise 
used. An entire composition 
in museum type is all right 


are on ‘the alert’,” is never- 
theless impressive. This is 
in a single line of forty- 
two-point Garamond Bold 
italic in the lower right- 
hand corner, initial orange, 
rest of line in black. The 
novel feature is the han- 
dling of the portrait of Mr. 
Muir, new typographer, 
whose association with your 
company the folder an- 
nounces. Die-cut out of 
page 2, (4 of the paper) is 
@ panel seven by nine inches, roughly cut 
to simulate deckled effect. Tipped back of 
this with Scotch tape there’s a genuine 
photograph of Mr. Muir. Text of the an- 
nouncement on page 3, while neat enough 
in Garamond Bold, is of rather ordinary 
composition, not in keeping with other 
features of the item. 

WIL.L1AM E. Rupce’s Sons, of New York 
City.—“‘Advertising for Victory” is an ex- 
cellent folder, represents an idea sub- 
ject to wide use in that it unfolds from 
4 by 8% inches, to provide a poster 12 by 
16% inches. Headed “Brother, Can You 
Spare 5 Minutes” the poster is a con- 
tribution to the war effort urging the 
benefits of time-saving in terms of war 
equipment. Graphically it is shown that 
the saving of five minutes a man hour on 
the part of 8,250,000 workers means 14 
destroyers, 81 flying fortresses, et cetera. 


AUKEE 


Original was in black and green on white enameled stock, 81 by 11 inches 
in size; attractive cover of publication of the Milwaukee Advertising Club 
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This picce has heen set in BULMER ROMAN ( Rowas 


ADVERTISING 


at the 


PAUPER PRESS 


MOUNT VERNON. NEW YORK 


On display in the New Gallery of the Museum 


Ne 216 Ne Second Street, Evansville, during the month of 


une, Nineteen-forty-two . 
> y 


104 Sycamore Street . nolewm Block Device by A. Burton Carnes 


Set in Bulmer Roman and Sylvan and printed in black and a light bluish gray 
on a light pink stock, this piece is in keeping with the event it announces, 
and is a credit to The Printing House of Robert Williams, Evansville, Indiana 


On your own side of the sheet compris- 
ing six pages recipients are urged to 
display the poster side on walls of of- 
fices and factories. The heading “Ad- 
vertising for Victory” in two red lines at 
top of first page of folded piece is par- 
ticularly interesting. One “V” serves for 
“Advertising” in first line and “Victory” 
in second, lines being broken for the one 
letter, consequently much larger than 
others. There is a lot of emphasizing of 
the significant “V.” Let there be more 
of it—use it wherever you can. 

THE LITTLE Press, Baltimore, Mary- 
land.—The blotter, “A Leader thinks 
quickly—he who hesitates is bossed,” is 
well arranged, though horizontal band 
should bleed off right as vertical one 
does off top, at least be square at end 
and wind up where lines do, not extend 
beyond to make a ragged effect. It is 


printing order.-* 


advertising 
with rea 
charge for petter at 
1 thio ; 
thinking he's savin 


June, 1942 


c. en 


if Hatic) awd SYLNAN types. ...at ‘Phe Printing House of Robert Williams 


if subject is appropriate, 
but such disharmony as ex- 
ists here should be avoided. 
We got quite a kick when 
we read the copy, “When 
you gotta go you gotta go,” 
especially in view of the il- 
lustration toward which the 
young lad is heading in 
such haste. It is all ex- 
plained when one turns in- 
side and reads the minia- 
ture letter tipped onto page 
3, explaining you have en- 
listed in the navy and are closing the 
shop for the duration. Another circular, 
“Uncle Sam needed a printer for one of 
his battleships and I got the job,” gives 
more light on the subject. Well, the best 
of luck to you. 

MurrRELL DosBBINS VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. — “Flame 
and Steel,” 1942 Annual, is commendably 
done in every respect. Outstanding fea- 
ture is the case binding, covered with the 
popular type of embossed material sug- 
gestive of leather and heavily padded. 
The effect is sumptuous. In two tones of 
blue with “1942” blind embossed near 
top, large emblem near center silver and 
embossed (except for flame of torch 
which is red) and name in silver band 
extending to side edges near bottom, also 
embossed, the color effect leaves nothing 
to be desired. While pages of text are 


doing his 

b 
ering hig * 
3 ie now when he 


n 
+s kidding oe 
be g money FA 


, Piirs lhe these. Every one of our talented staff ie 
inspired with the high purpose of doing layout, lettering, 
illustration or design that you can be proud to have enhance 
your company's advertising, add to your company's prestige. 
And it doesn't cost very much more to do the job a great 


of interesting 
ideas. We feel we can do a job for ourselves because we 
understend our own business. We can do it for you if you'll 
make your advertising art problems our business. 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS - MILWAUKEE: WIS - DALY 6306 


In black and red, this advertisement of the Advertising Art Studios, Mil- 
waukee, printed on inside cover of ‘The Torch,”’ stood out prominently 
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Send a Word 
or tuvol #Gour list 
of good customers 
is hard to build up 


again 





Perhaps they are waiting for a message from 
you to help them carry on. Strange times need 
strange treatment, particularly in advertising. 
We've got the type to BRING THEM BACK! 


+ FY. J. LYONS PARES A 
, Massachusetts 


4 Brighton Avenue ~7@ Allston, Boston 
4} >So STAdium 6510 Neer 





T. J. Lyons has made a hobby of collecting old 


types and uses them to good advantage. Above 
card, 31/4 by 5), was in black, green, and cerise 


quite formal they are neat and orderly, 
our only suggestion being that the light 
sans-serif face is rather delicate on the 
highly coated stock. A face depositing 
more ink on paper would be preferable. 
Sectional title pages in blue on light blue 
cover stock are of impressive design, as 
are other special pages. Headings as for 
“Crochet Club,” in extra condensed bold- 
face, are too widely letterspaced to suit 
this reviewer, but they are impressive. 
Presswork is good, indeed the book is 
enough above average to count. 

THE EpiTor confesses a particular lik- 
ing for display typography with a limited 
number of elements, these big—so the 
8%4- by 11-inch title page of a recent 
folder of the Howard Paper Mills, of Ur- 
bana, Ohio, Ward R. Howard, vice-presi- 
dent, having complimented us in asking 
comment on it, registers with a bang. 
“Clear Sparkling Water” appears in inch- 
high bold-face caps in three lines near 
the top. Below in red there’s a large line 
illustration of a fountain with trees sur- 
rounding, the spray from which extends 
upward into the title. It is a model of ef- 
fective display, simply achieved, as in- 
deed are most really outstanding items 


OUR 





311 Bellinger St. 


“Bug War Bonds” 


Two good advertising ideas, presented in the form of blotters, the one at left taking advantage of timely interest in the subject of priorities 


Iti Your Printing Needs that ere on 
PRIORITY LIST 


When we established this business, we pledged ourselves to 
build on the standards of Quality, Ecenomy and Service in 
supplying yeu with your printed needs. Today, we assure 
you, as the one who holds the key to our future success and 
prosperity, of having first priority when you need a printer. 


—LHE HAAG PRESS ~ DIAL 8372 





of printing. Too often more copy is writ- 
ten than can be effectively displayed, too 
much of it is emphasized to the neglect 
of the advantages of size contrast, and 
too many decorative units are incor- 
porated. Simplicity is indeed the cardi- 
nal principle of effective type work. 
The inner spread carries through with 
respect to brief copy and strong con- 
trasting display. Unfortunately it is not 
up to the standard of the title page 
because types used do not altogether 
harmonize with each other. 























| IGTORY WON'T WAIT 
FOR THE NATION THAT'S LATE 





FRYE & SMITH, Ltd. 
PRINTING AND PHOTO OFFSET 
850 Third Avense « Phone Main 9175 » Sen Dieve, California 


The “V” for “Victory” lends itself to many 
adaptations, above being of rule and border 


JAGGARS-CHILES-STOVALL, of Dallas, 
Texas.—It is pleasurable indeed to ex- 
amine the three issues of “Caps and 
Lower-Case,” your house-organ. Con- 
ventional layout of inside pages is sus- 
tained from issue to issue, but headings 
are changed, and as types used for the 
heads are among newer and better pub- 













Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Characterful illustration and excellent tone dis- 
tinguish this hand-drawn cover from print shop 
of the Johnstown (Pennsylvania) High School 

















licity faces, appearance is interesting. 
Covers are interesting, pointed. That of 
the February issue is particularly inter- 
esting, type characters providing orna- 
ment. The complete cap alphabet of 
eighteen-point Ludlow Radiant forms a 
curve near top, one of lower-case letters 
near bottom complements the upper 
band. These are printed over yellow im- 
pression reversed near top to simulate 
bursting shell, name of the publication 
printed in black over white (stock). Date 
appears, also in black, below and to left 
of name lines. We feel the solid-color 
band across and bleeding off bottom of 
page is too deep, being too near half 
page depth. If no more than one-third 
page height the proportion would be 
better, name above given greater promi- 
nence. We’d prefer, too, that the date 
line, which is too widely letterspaced, by 
the way, overprinted the color band 
rather than based on the top edge. It 
represents a good idea even if not per- 
fectly carried out. 

RicwarD C. ELINE, of Red Lion, Pennsyl- 
vania.—Most interesting of the work you 
submit are the title pages of several res- 
taurant menu folders, Eisenhart’s and 


3" 1" PRINTING 


Ot course, there are many elements that enter into the 
production of good printing. However, if they were to 
be classified, there would be few that would not come 
under the general headings . .. Quality .. . Economy 

. Service, Altogether, they make up the requirements 
of the particular buyer of printing. Combined, they 
represent the standard maintained by The Haag Press. 
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Patriotic motif used by Chicago Craftsman for July—red and blue 
on white, name at bottom of stars in blue between rules in red 


at the Cliff Dwellers 
Friday evening, April 24, 1942 


By popular request we announce the return of 


LOU BROWNIE’S MUSIC-AIRES 


Punch bowl and dancing from 8:30 till 11:30. A charge of fifty cents per 
person after 8:30. Dinner served at regular prices. Dinner jackets optional. 


Please make reservations by telephone or sign book at desk. 
ENTERTAINMEMT COMMITTEE 


Max Leonhart, of Frank W. Black and Company, Chicago, di- 
rected production of this attractive announcement card, 512 by 
4 inches in black, on white stock. Layout was by John Averill 


Warner’s being particularly good. 
That of Community House would 
be better if the last (address) 
line were shorter than red panel 
with rounded left side, the fea- 
ture of the piece. As a matter of 
fact, there is too much space 
around small bullet between first 
and second parts of the line. 
Furthermore, the type of the 
page is too near the bottom and 
should be raised to overcome the 
effect of poor balance. The small 
round red ornament, all there is 
in upper part of page, could be 
correspondingly raised or about 
so. Novelty and impressiveness 
are given the cover of the Ladies’ 
Night menu by cutting it off at 
angle from upper left-hand cor- 
ner to a bit below center of right- 
hand side, allowing triangle of 
white paper of first inside page 
to show. An attractive oval illus- 
tration of a woman’s head is 
printed in brown in upper out- 
side corner of the white paper. 
Other items are up to your usual 
high standard, only that the bot- 
tom group of the front of the 
Andrews folder, “Enough to use 
but not to waste,” is too wide and 
printed too close to bottom edge 
of page. This group is wider than 
main group near top of page and 
it should not be. It should, prefer- 
ably, be narrower. 

WHITTET & SHEPPERSON, Rich- 
mond, Virginia.—The case-bound 
book, “Heritage of a Half Century,” 
which you have produced in a 
limited edition for the Virginia 
Trust Company’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary, is an excellent tribute both 
to the trust company and to the 
printer who produced it. Credit 
for the typographic design goes 
to Lewis Mattison. The book de- 
sign carries a flavor of the old as 
well as of the modern. The forty- 
eight pages of 6- by 94-inch size 
are printed on a cream-tinted 
stock in two colors, a red-brown 
and black, and are case bound 
with a paper of deeper tone over 
boards. The cover carries the title 
in a panel into which have been 
incorporated sketches of life a 
half-century ago and of today. 
The backbone is a decorative strip 


ORGANS 


OF ALL KINDS 
will be discussed with samples 
Pipe, Reed, Electronic and otherwise 


You don’t know about organs 


untl you hear 


Dr. William Barnes 


“How to tell the Sheep from the Wild 


Flowers among the Organ Pipes” 





Friday evening, April 10th 
at the CLIFF DWELLERS 





RESERVATIONS REQUESTED 





COMING EVENTS: Franklin Meine. April 17; 
David Van Vactor, April 25: Charles Fabens 
Kelly, May 1; Fay Couper Cole, May 8; Dr. 
Frederick Stock, May 11. 





Entertainment Committee 


Mailing card, 4 by 11 inches, black on 
white, layout by John Averill, produc- 
tion directed by Max Leonhart, Chicago 


the entire length of the book in 
which the letters “VT” have been 
employed. The text matter of the 
book permitted an unusual ty- 
pographic handling of the pages 
of reading matter. The main 
story, which relates the history 
of the organization, is set in 
an eighteen-pica measure in Cas- 
lon Old Style. A condensed his- 
tory of the important events of 
the years of the existence of the 
trust company are set in a heavier 
weight of Caslon in an 814-pica 
measure. Pages are made up so 
the main story appears at the 


Effective blotter, 8 by 31, red and black on white stock, by Ben Wiley, stresses places won in contest 
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TAS PORE a 
international scope for the best business card design the Frye Printing Company won seven 
of the twelve capital prizes offered. This contest was sponsored by The Inland Printer, 
world’s most widely read printing journal, and judges were the leading printing authorities 
and artists of America. Quite naturally we are proud of this achievement, and our customers 
also must feel a sense of security in their printing, because these cards wete handled just the 
same as their work, when turned over tous. x x x xR KKK KKK KKKKEKK 


FRYE PRINTING COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


binding edge with two short columns 
of the historical data below and a 
full column at the outside edge. 
Main story is printed in black with 
the historical data in the red-brown. 
The book is one of which the printer 
and the customer can be justly proud. 

GENTRY PRINTING Company, Chicago. 
—A second piece, similar to the one we 
reviewed and reproduced in our issue 
for July, this time using the front page 
of the Armistice edition of the Detroit 
Free Press, entitles you to congratula- 
tions on following up a novel idea, and 
a well executed one. Over the routed-out 
central portion of the newspaper page, 
in strong green, are the words, “A Fable 
of World War One,” a green circle edg- 
ing the routed-out section. In the circle 
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is the message, the story, in 
brief, of a large padlock com- 
pany that got lots of Gov- 
ernment orders, was so busy 
it had to put up a new 
building. It got so busy it 
stopped advertising. Finally 
the war stopped, and so did 
the orders, and when the com- 
pany tried to make a come- 
back by extensive advertising 
it was too late, because a 
shrewd competitor had kept 
on advertising all through the 
war. The clinching paragraph: 
“Continuous direct mail ad- 
vertising will keep competitors 
from stealing your market, no 
matter how many Government 
contracts you have.” A second 
piece, this a large 10% by 7% 
mailing card, is also an excel- 
lent idea, printed in blue to 
simulate handwriting, with 
three attention-getting car- 
toons illustrating the text. The 
clinching argument in this 
piece is: “Customers are a 
most necessary adjunct to any 
business. A few nickels spent 
now helping them remember 
you, will pay big dividends 
when you are again able to 
supply them—‘in the style to 
which they have been accus- 
tomed.’” Good publicity. 
DwIcuHtT L. Marsez, of Misha- 
waka, Indiana—The eleven 
specimens you submit, practi- 
cally all programs, folders and 
booklets, reflect great credit 
upon the printing department 
pupils of the Mishawaka High 
School, and no little upon you, 
their instructor. Layout, par- 
ticularly of title and cover 
pages, demonstrates uncom- 
mon display talent. They are 
both interesting, effectively 
displayed, and some also de- 
cidedly characterful. A high 
mark for other school shops 
to shoot at is very definitely 
established. We’d prefer to see 
the stars which form an oval 
around top display of folder, 
“Ever Since Eve,’ in some 
color other than the light dull 
blue which provides practi- 
cally no contrast with the 
deeper blue in which all type 
is printed. The page might al- 
most as well have been printed 
in one color only. Incidentally, 
the oval made from star orna- 
ments is rather imperfect. Lines 
of the lower group are spaced 
too closely, a fault evident in 
other pieces, minor for the 
most part but worth watch- 
ing. The power of simplicity is 
forcefully demonstrated by the 
cover, “The American Way,” a 
program booklet. Flag illus- 
tration of good size in red and 
blue occupies upper left-hand 
corner, two lines of type in 
blue appear near bottom, a rel- 
atively big red star at start of 


second line “Program.” Space 
doesn’t permit adequate de- 
scription of good features; 
faults can be explained in less 
space, but the one of any 
consequence, occasional light 
spacing of lines, has already 
been noted. Some of the in- 
side pages are exceptionally 
interesting in treatment, and 
the presswork is excellent. 
ATLANTA MASTER PRINTERS 
Cius, of Atlanta, Georgia. 
Interesting indeed, and some- 
what unusual, due mainly to 
its utter simplicity which tends 
to lend dignity, is the piece 
entitled, ““What’s Your Classi- 
fication.” This piece undoubt- 
edly was prepared for dis- 
tribution to business houses in 
the territory served by mem- 
bers of the association. The 
first page, or cover, carries just 
the title in the upper part of 
the page, with a circle in green 
at the lower right corner, giv- 
ing good balance. In the cir- 
cle, “Press Proofs” is cut out to 
show through in white, with 
black shadow printing lending 
a depth, while across the 
lower part between rules ex- 
tending both sides are the 
words, “Use Good Printing— 
Produced in Atlanta.” Inside 
cover carries a reproduction of 
a newspaper item, “Advertis- 
ing Urged to Keep Brands 
Alive.” Remaining pages have 
short snappy paragraphs—in 
black with display lines in 
green—setting forth the vari- 
ous classifications of busi- 
nesses, and reasons why, as 
well as how best to, continue 
their advertising. The final 
clinching argument is: “If you 
have made up your mind to 
stay in business—then adver- 
tising is one of the most im- 
portant parts of the planning 
for your company .. . Now, as 
never before, you need direct, 
printed advertising.” In the 
lower left corner of each page, 
printed in green, is a “parade” 
of three soldiers following a 
color bearer, small dash lines 
right across the page giving 
the impression of the street. 


ART 


AND THE 


PUBLIC: 


Another dignified card, 11 by 4 inches, layout by John Averill, p 


KEEP THE FLAG OF 
FREEDOM FLYING. 
BUY UNITED STATES 


WAR BONDS AND WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


FOR SALE IN THIS BANK... BUY NOW! 
ER a EOE 


THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


Becoming more common every day are designs based on the flag but in 
no pect so listic as to t to violati of the rules against 
use of Old Glory in advertising. This 4- by 23-inch card of a Chicago 
bank offers suggestion printers almost anywhere can adapt and sell 








ust uixe Dynamite / 


GOOD COPY and HODGE TYPOGRAPHY Jars Things Loose! 


wn 


2 


TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE COMPANY 


EUCLID-SEVENTY-FIRST BUILDING eHENDERSON 3032 


CY) have many things to do besides supervising your 


printing requirements... The expert services of an experienced 


first-class printer will take much of the printing detail from your 
shoulders, leaving you free to carry on your many other sales and adver- 


tising duties. May we have an opportunity to demonstrate our ability? 


E.0. HODGE PRINTING COMPANY 


RUCLUD-SEVENTY-FIRST BLDG... CLEVELAND. REnderson 3031 





SUPPLTING THE BUSINESS WORLD WITH COMMERCIAL AUD ADVERTISING PRINTING OF MORE THAS ORDINARY menis 
Two cards, 512 by 314 inches, white stock, top light orange and black, 


lower deep red and black, simple yet effective reminders that printing 
can and does produce results when properly planned and rightly used 


Charles Fabens Kelley 


will give an informal talk “Art and the Public” 


Anecdotes and reminiscences from his own rich experience 
FRIDAY EVENING, MAY Ist, 1942 


AT THE Cliff Dwellers 


Please make reservations by phone or sign book at desk 


a ai 


ted by Max Leonhart, Chicago 
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A CITIZEN'S PLEDGE in 
WARTIME AMERICA 


I pledge myself to the common cause by 
eager submission to any sacrifice that hastens 


Victory. 


9 eres to wales Git tn level 


Novel feature of above motto card consisted of flaps extend- 
ing carrying advertising all around so when folded it formed 
an envelope; perforated so flaps could be torn off easily to 
preserve motto which forms central panel inside when folded. 
The motto can then be pl din Pi spot on the desk 
or counter, or tacked on the bulletin board so all may read 





CONTACT DESK 
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THE ROUTE 
YOUR COPY TRAVELS 





WHITE & WycKOFF MANUFACTUR- 
ING Company, of Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts.—While layout of the cir- 
cular announcing the Annual Bake 
is uninspired, it is unobjectionable, 
being plain centered style. Most 
serious fault is that main display 
above menu panel is crowded, there 
being less space between lines than 
between words, whereas the reverse 
should be the case. The crowding is 
the more regrettable with smaller 
lines below the panel spaced wider 
than is necessary. Typographically 
the effect is monotonous with all 
but one line all-caps. Some variety 
adds to interest, also heightens dis- 
play value, through providing more 
contrast than size alone can sup- 
ply, an added tool, as it were. If 
the ornaments in the two corners 
of the top panel were omitted and 
the top line set in circular form 
were longer, the effect would be 
much improved, especially with the 
line reset in a face of regular pro- 
portions instead of condensed, 
which is not used for any other 
line. The ticket is much more in- 
teresting. In the form of a conven- 
tional shipping tag the feature is a 
small cartoon of a fellow with an 
arm raised, printed in red and die- 
cut to outline. “Hi—A!!!” appears 
to right around hole punched for 
stringing. Too many lines are 
printed in red. Bright colors should 
be used with greater restraint, and 
when colors of weak tone—and red 
is weaker than the deep blue other- 
wise used—type should be corre- 
spondingly stronger to compensate. 
Lines on this item are not of such 
length in relation to each other as 
to develop pleasing contour (out- 
line) and words “Lobster” and 
“Dinner” in perforated slots should 
be set all caps to make lines longer 
and do away with some of the 
awkward white space at _ sides 


ws me 


Inside front cover of booklet, size 101/2 by 7 inches, by Michigan Typesetting, Incerporated, Detroit, show- 


1 to the 





ing the route copy travels, from 


pleted job, when sent to the plant to be set in type 


which is out of proportion with 
the amount of spacing in the bal- 
ance of the form. 

RopNney WOLFE, Montreal, Can- 
ada.—There’s glamour about your 
work, the like of which we seldom 
see without it being carried too far, 
when, of course, it’s a liability and 
not an asset. Important items have 
great distinction on account of un- 
usual layout ideas and character- 
ful, modern types. We have, for 
example, never seen anything 
printed with layout characteristics 
at all like those featuring the sta- 
tionery items of McCulloch Bros. 
& Company. Similarly outstanding 
for that and other reasons, Traders 
envelope opens the eyes; and 
though the rules printed alter- 
nately in red and blue are in our 
opinion over-heavy, the stationery 
of National Hat Manufacturing 
Company is also impressive and 
characterful. Only the Cardinal 
Printing Service business card goes 
too far. With so many elements 
of eye appeal printed in two colors 
—red and yellow—and black—the 
effect is spotty in appearance, com- 
plex, and difficult to read. The 
word “Cardinal” printed in red 
from bold one-half-inch condensed 
block letters just about makes 
“Printing Service” in small script 
in black which it overprints, indis- 
tinguishable. Furthermore, the in- 
dividual letters arranged helter 
skelter over the piece and printed 
in yellow complicate the situation. 
One, like yourself, who has a flair 
for the colorful and dramatic, and 
who is able to make his efforts in 
that direction count, must guard 
against going too far. Simplicity 
and order are cardinal principles 
of good design, required in modern 
as well as in conventional work. 
With ail its glamour and charac- 
ter McCulloch’s letterhead, for ex- 
ample, remains structurally simple. 
Colors are used to excellent effect 
and, as in layout, you are success- 
ful in securing that something dif- 
ferent which develops character. 
Your pressman, too, deserves a 
real good hand. 

H. Beck & Company, Providence, 
Rhode Island.—Your handling of 
the mienu-program for the tobacco 
association’s annual dinner and 
dance is clever and it is highly im- 
pressive in appearance. The twenty 
814- by 11-inch inside pages are on 
heavy coated paper. There is then 
a cover of extremely heavy white 
stock with embossed finish simulat- 
ing grain of leather. Outside this 
is a second cover of bright red 
cover-weight stock, a short fold 
allowing the inner cover of white 
stock to show for space of about 
two inches along right side. The 
outer inch of the second cover 
which shows is printed with a blue 
band, the reverse color plate show- 
ing four stars, two in line, in white, 
as is also a section of line illustra- 
tion in the lower left-hand corner 
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which is completed to left, lines be- 
ing blue as are four stars, and type 
matter which do not show until red 
outer cover is raised. Near top of red 
front cover a three-inch circle is die- 
cut out showing flag illustration in 
red and blue printed on the second 
(white) cover. With typography on 
red cover neat and effective, and red, 
white, and blue cord tied around out- 
side and inside the fold, it will be real- 
ized by other readers how really inter- 
esting it is, and they will recognize it 
represents an idea they can sell when 
called on to turn out a program for 
some patriotic affair. Beneath flag on 
second cover copy by Abraham Lincoln, 
“We shall nobly save or meanly lose 
the last best hope on earth,” appears 
in line with stars referred to, also two 
rows of three to left of quotation start- 
ing at fold. The red cover on back al- 
lows about one inch of white second 
cover to show with “Buy Defense 
Bonds” set in large sans-serif caps in a 
vertical line and printed in blue. Ty- 
pography of less sensational inside 
pages is neat and attractive, a square- 
serif type of medium weight being the 
featured face, and presswork is good. 

McQuIpDDY PRINTING Company, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee—You have scored 
heavily along the line of all-around 
quality in the production of the 1942 
Annual of Ward-Belmont School. Per- 
haps the outstanding, most novel fea- 
ture is found on inside pages 2 and 3. 
Here the word “Milestones,” name of 
Annual, in letters over three inches 
high, extends across the spread, quite 
a line considering page width is nine 
inches. That is but half the story. The 
letters are cut to shape from photos of 
girl students in different activities 
around the campus and printed from 
halftones, or one large halftone made 
and letters cut with background routed 
away. “1942” is similarly treated just be- 
low the name. Odds are some other 
reader of THE INLAND PRINTER is going 
to adapt this idea on some 1943 Annual. 
The big letters, furthermore, are shaded 
angularly with light, bright blue, the 
second color throughout, apparently 
one of the school colors. Yellow appears 
to be the other, as it is used for letter- 
ing on the cover of deep red-brown 
leather-effect material, favorite cover- 
ing when school annuals are hard 
bound. End leaves are also yellow, un- 
doubtedly for the reason given. We 
consider this yellow rather too bright 
for such an extent as end leaves in- 
volve—indeed rather bizarre, detracting 
from the rich effect of the book other- 
wise. While we wish data on students 
alongside of cuts were in larger type, 
for which there is ample space, typog- 
raphy and layout of book are highly 
commendable. Presswork is as good, 
we believe, as it could possibly be. Por- 
trait photos by professional photog- 
raphers are snappy with the fine con- 
trasts of highlights, middle tones, and 
solids— “clean as a hound’s tooth,” to 
borrow an expression not as pretty as 
it is expressive. Even the candid shots, 
by amateurs we assume, are anything 
but flat. It’s a great book. 
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SHATTOCK & McKAY COMPANY 
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The color separation in our reproduction of the patriotic piece above has been changed from the 
original, in which the “V’ was in blue, with the three dots and the dash, also the inner and the 
outer rule borders, while type matter surrounding the ““V” with company name at bottom was in red. 
It's an excellent piece of work the Shattock & McKay Company, of Chicago, did on this timely piece 








Keep your name and your products before the 
public by some kind of consistent advertising. 


ADVERTISING “FOR THE DURATION” WILL PAY 
THE F. A. BASSETTE COMPANY - PRINTERS - SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Simplicity lends dignity as well as effectiveness to this blotter, 714 by 3% inches in size, in one 
color, and the illustration centers attention on the brief but significant message. A companion blot- 
ter, in two colors, reads, “Maintaining your cusomer relations is important even though you have 
nothing to sell,’ the slogan being set in three lines on a slant in lower right corner of the blotter 
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NEW CONTEST | 


Use Those Ideas | 


In the hope that it will inspire you to new heights, THE INLAND 
PRINTER invites you to design a letterhead for its own use. 
We want your ideas; you and other printers will be able to design 
letterheads for yourselves and your customers by adapting the 
reproductions to be shown in later issues. 





Remember, even though the prizes are decidedly worth trying 
for, they are really the least of the benefits this contest offers 





you. The greatest advantage is the opportunity to gain new ideas 
as to the many attractive ways in which a single piece of copy 
may be set. The many entries which are to be shown offer you 


| 
| this privilege of studying and learning. 
| 





Use thiscopy: Tradepress Publishing Corporation, American Hairdresser, Chemical Industries, The 
Inland Printer, Rock Products. 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


Submit fifteen proofs in two colors, one of which may be black. Any color stock 

The Rules: may be used. Also, three proofs in black ink on while stock of each form separately. 
All copy must appear across lop of 814 by 11-inch sheet (regular letterhead size). 
Type and cast ornaments only to be aad. No special drawings permitted. 


Proofs must be mailed flat. Name and address must only appear on the back of 
one of the two-color letterheads. 


January 10, 1943. Address entries to the Contest Editor, The Inland Printer, 309 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


PRIZES: FIRST PRIZE: $25— SECOND PRIZE: $15 — THIRD PRIZE: $10 


Fourth Prize: A two-year subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER. Fifth Prize: 
One-year subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER. A six-month subscription to each 
of the five next-highest-ranking contestants. Duplicate awards in case of ties. 
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THE PRESSROOM 


By Eugene St. John 








Pressroom questions will be answered by mail if you send 


stamped, addressed envelope; kept confidential if marked 


Lining Type Cases 

Some of our type cases were damaged 
by flood. We find that by putting new 
bottoms in them they can be utilized. 
The old bottoms were covered on the 
inside with paper. Is this necessary? If 
so, would tympan paper or a good coat 
of paint be sufficient? 

Ordinarily it is not necessary to 
line the cases, but, if the wood is 
warped, lining might serve to keep 
thin characters from sliding under 
partitions from one box to another. 


Folding the Lift 

Is it good practice to twice fold a lift 
of stock at a right angle to front guide 
edge in order to lift it upon the feed- 
board of a cylinder press? 

Ordinarily such folds should be 
parallel to the front guide edge. 
Thus the fold parallels the grain of 
the paper and the front guide edge 
is less likely to be ruffled. As the 
pulp flows on to the Fourdrinier belt 
the fibers tend to arrange them- 
selves in the direction of travel and 
retain this formation permanently. 
When paper is shipped the container 
mark shows the direction of the 
grain, in the second of the two di- 
mensions. A sheet marked on the 
container 25 by 38 has grain the 38- 
inch way. Should the reverse be 
true, container is marked 38 by 25. 

At times, in order to counteract 
creases parallel to the guides, it is 
a help to fold at a right angle to the 
front guides. 


Inks Wear Plates 


On long runs certain inks wear 
electrotype plates. These pigments 
are well known, however. One of the 
chief offenders is ultramarine blue; 
also English vermilion and blanc fixe. 
When it is necessary to run these 
inks on long runs, it pays the printer 
either to nickel-plate or chromium- 
plate the cuts. Often the wearing of 
the plates is not due to ink, and it 
is found that the plates are being 
pounded by means of too great im- 
pressional contact. In this case you 
will often see that the plate wears 


unevenly and will be worn most at 
the point of greatest abrasion. 

The better grades of ultramarine 
blue and vermilion obtainable today 
give little trouble. The old ultras 
and vermilions contained traces of 
free sulphur, which attacked the 
copper chemically, causing the ink 
to darken and the plates to pit. 
Cheap grades of blanc fixe contain 
grit, which wears plates by abra- 
sion. If the wear is from excessive 
impression it will be greater in 
spots and show as a broadening 
of the halftone dots, different in 
appearance from the pitting of the 
chemical action and the abrasion of 
gritty blanc fixe, which is used in 
cheap colored as well as white inks. 
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COPPER 
RIVETS 


By O. Byron Copper 





©  Hewho laughs last gets the 
laugh that lasts. 


© Apparently, this is an age 
wherein all things unprint- 
able are printed. 


© The first step in acquiring 
knowledge is the realization 
of one’s own ignorance. 


Impossible to teach that 
man anything who thinks he 
knows it all. 


© Every normal man is a po- 
tential genius, for genius is 
but a matter of development. 


© A nation loves its poets, for 
they express what all men 
feel. 


© A wise man is as slow to 
criticize as he is quick to 
praise. 





©. Breadth of mind comes 
from width of experience. 


© Talk is said to be cheap, 
though in the average experi- 
ence it proves darned costly. 


©.‘ That printer who loses his 
temper usually loses the cus- 
tomer, too. 
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Rules Cutting 

How do you prevent rules from cut- 
ting rollers and sometimes through the 
stock? 

Under-type-high rules may be ob- 
tained from suppliers and compos- 
ing machines may be adjusted to 
produce low rules and leaders. The 
low units avoid cutting form rollers 
and punching through the stock. If 
high units are used, it is necessary 
to cut the impressions of these from 
the overlay. 


Perforating Rules 

What is the best material to use on 
cylinder where perforating rules are 
locked in the form? (Rubber blanket 
sheeting .016 inch thick is one idea.) 

The best material is a strip of 
shimming brass together with a 
strip of linen tape. The brass strip 
is cemented on sheet next below 
drawsheet or tympan and the book- 
binders’ tape on top of drawsheet. 


How Much Ink? 

In presswork, what is considered to be 
the correct amount of ink that should 
be used on the printed sheet? 

There is no established universal 
standard, owing to the difference in 
absorptive quality of various papers. 
In halftone printing, the near solids 
should be covered without filling 
of the little etched spaces, while at 
the same time the middle tones and 
highlights print clean. 

In printing type forms, an old test 
is to lightly brush the wet print with 
the finger tips, a pronounced smear 
denoting too much ink. The match- 
ing of a sample often entails un- 
expected work. An artist may lay 
paint on a cover like stucco, and 
then when the pressman comes to 
matching this thick film with the 
thin film of printing ink he has a 
chance to save elbow grease by 
using common sense to think the 
problem through. 

Recalled is a job which required 
matching buff or deep cream paint 
on a colored cover. After trying 
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to match color by combining a 
number of red and yellow inks with 
white, and failing after numerous 
attempts, the pressman cooled off 
while he picked at the sample of 
stucco work with his overlay knife. 
When he found how thick the-paint 
was, he had the answer: only with 
two bumps could he match the 
sample with any accuracy. 

Years ago, one of a pressman’s 
headaches was to match a certain 
glossy bright red fancied by a gen- 
erous advertiser of the day. The 
only way to get the match was in 
two impressions, the first in a pink 
cover ink, which when well set was 
overprinted with gloss red. 


Gloss Ink Versus Varnish 

What are the relative merits of var- 
nish compared with gloss inks for labels? 

It all depends upon the require- 
ments of the job. Gloss ink saves 
one trip of the sheet through the 
press or varnishing machine, and, 
possibly, the drying oven, in some 
jobs and its appearance is satis- 
factory. On other jobs the use of 
ordinary inks and varnishing might 
be more economical; the cost gen- 
erally decides the choice. 


Not Recommended 

We use a nail punch to drive the nails 
down below the plate when removing 
halftones from wood mounts. This pre- 
vents breaking the block by striking on 
stone to loosen the plate. 

Not recommended; the thin 
mounting shoulder of the plate may 
be spoilt for remounting. It is bet- 
ter to slam the base not too forcibly 
on the bed of the press, just hard 
enough to cause the brads to start 
to rise, after which the plate may 
easily be pried off with a blade like 
that of a wood chisel. 


Usual Sequence 

In what order in four-color process 
printing are the four colors generally 
applied or printed? 

No order of sequence can be 
termed generally followed. Since 
the introduction of the non-offset 
spray much of the necessity of 
planning a run in four colors to 
minimize offset has been removed. 
Since this is true, yellow, red, black, 
blue, or yellow, red, blue, black are 
sequences which yield good results 
when the regular first-down yellow 
is used. Many concerns, however, 
like to run black first because of the 
easier registering this often affords. 
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Flat-bed Press 
Will you please describe a flat-bed 
perfecting press for me? 
This machine is also called a per- 
fector. It is a double press of stan- 
dard flat-bed type with two beds 
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Answers to the following list of 
questions have appeared in the 
pages of THE INLAND PRINTER and 
other sources of information to 
printers at various times. How re- 
tentive is your memory? How many 
of these questions can you answer 
without turning to the answers on 
page 65 of this issue? Give yourself 
a tryout, then see if you were right. 








a 
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1—What is meant by “dot 
etching” in lithography? 


2—Litho plates are grained 
for the sole purpose of holding 
moisture. True or false? 


3—Silk screens for stenciling 
process of the same name can 
be made by: (a) Paper; (b) 
Hand painting; (c) Photogra- 
phy; (d) Block-outs with glue, 
et cetera; (e) Film. 


4—Name four uses for the 
photo-electric cell in the print- 
ing field. 


5—How many Bodoni type 
faces (other than italic) have 
been cut and placed on the 
market—11, 21, 31, 41, or 51? 


6—What maximum sheet sizes 
will the following presses take: 
Miehle Horizontal, Miller Ma- 
jor, Kluge 12 by 18, Chandler & 
Price Automatic 14% by 22? 


7—What approximate depth 
of grain is found on a zinc litho 
plate? 


8—How would you determine 
grain direction in paper or 
board? 


9—Photogravure is another 
name for the collotype process. 
True or false? 


10—Specially positioned nicks 
can be made on individual types 
on what typecasting machine? 
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and two cylinders which make pos- 
sible the perfecting or printing of 
both sides of the sheet in one op- 
eration. It is used to a considerable 
extent in book printing of good 
grade, especially on type and line- 
cut forms of Bibles, dictionaries, en- 
cyelopedias, and other long runs. 
It is also utilized to substitute for 
a two-color flat-bed press when the 
forms are suitable for running 
work-and-turn. 

The perfector has inking limita- 
tions since the second side is printed 
against the back of the first side 
before ordinary ink has time to dry. 
Special tympan papers are used on 
the perfector. A perfector with work 
enough to keep it busy is a better 
investment than a pair of single 
presses because it requires less floor 
space and affords economy in the 
handling of the printed sheets 
while it needs but one feeder. 


Premakeready 

The whole idea and argument for pre- 
makeready is to save production time in 
the pressroom. We are working along 
precision lines in all directions, espe- 
cially where mechanics are concerned, 
and the electrotypers are giving us plates 
precisioned to within .001 inch, but it 
still takes the same length of time to 
make ready a set of precisioned electros 
that it formerly took to make ready a 
set of electros before the precision era. 
Can you tell me why this is? 

The premise preceding your final 
question is not based upon facts. 
Makeready of precision plates re- 
quires less time than the plates of 
yesteryear and, if no saving is 
shown, the fault may be traced to 
something else than the plate. 


Minimizing Waste 

Probably the most important pre- 
caution against curly or wavy edges 
of sheets on first run through the 
press is to allow the stock to remain 
in containers until its temperature 
is the same as that of the press- 
room. All except very thin stock 
should be aired when placed in the 
feeder; thin stock runs better if not 
winded. Stock should be squared on 
the two guide edges and arranged 
accordingly in the feeder. It should 
be carefully removed from con- 
tainer so that dust and dirt are left 
behind, and dust from the paper 
cutter should not accompany the 
trimmed stock to the feeder. Printed 
sheets should be run into wraps and 
be kept covered if more than one 
trip through the press is required. 
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Laminated Cover Stock 

I have a cover to print as follows: 
stock is orange laminated cover; one 
color of ink to be printed on rough side 
and two colors to go on the shiny side, 
aluminum and a black overprint. I 
wanted to print the inside first but form 
is not ready. Would the aluminum ink, 
if run first, come off on cylinder when 
we run the inside? We have to run a 
large V in aluminum ink with black 
halftone overprint. How long do you 
think it will take for aluminum ink to 
dry before overprinting? I have heard 
aluminum ink works better with cover 
white ink added. Is this true and in 
what proportion? I am going to use 
spray gun on aluminum ink. Will that 
affect overprint? 

From other inquiries arriving it 
appears that some inkmakers have 
exhausted their supplies of certain 
varnishes considered best for alumi- 
num ink and are substituting other 
varnishes in the emergency. So, un- 
der the circumstances, it is advis- 

able that you consult the inkmaker, 
giving him proof of the job, name 
of press, and conditions under which 
you purpose making the several 


runs. With the better aluminum 
inks in use before the present emer- 
gency, you could print inside after 
the aluminum safely; the aluminum 
ink would dry enough or rather set 
well for overprinting in three or 
four hours and you can use the 
spray in moderation without no- 
ticeably affecting the overprint. 
The addition of cover white will not 
improve high-grade aluminum ink, 
which will work better in this case 
in its pure state. 


On Underlaying 

Makeready by underlay alone is 
not practicable on ordinary half- 
tones because the graduated im- 
pression for the several tones is bet- 
ter obtained with mechanical over- 
lays. The function of the underlay 
or interlay is to secure a plate, level 
and type high, and in extreme cases 
to brace or support darkest tones. 
It is better to level wood mount 
with planer, before printing, than 
spend time underlaying. 
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Color Sequences 

How many different color sequences 
are possible on a four-color process job 
printed on a single-color press? 

If the regular translucent or so- 
called first-down opaque yellow ink 
must be used, six sequences are 
possible. If the transparent process- 
yellow ink may be used, twenty- 
four sequences are possible. 


Wood Type 

I am a reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
in which I have found many interest- 
ing questions and answers. I, therefore, 
take the liberty of asking a few ques- 
tions. 1. How is wood type made, by 
hand or by machine, is it die cut, 
stamped out, or embossed, and where 
could I buy machine or tools for this 
work? Also where can I buy an emboss- 
ing machine, such as is used to print on 
pencils, billfolds, traveling bags, cards, 
invitations, et cetera? 

The pantagraph wood engraving 
machine is used in making wood 
type or you can buy wood type from 
the typefounders and the manufac- 
turers. Special pencil printing ma- 
chines are used to print on pencils, 
fountain pen holders, and similar 
round objects. The other items you 
name may be printed on the regu- 
lar printing press with the excep- 
tion of a made-up traveling bag 
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which is in some cases most eco- 
nomically decorated by the silk- 
screen process or with a_ book- 
binders’ pallet. We are sending you 
the names of the various suppliers. 


White Spots in Print 

Herewith samples of a recent printed 
job with which we had a great deal of 
trouble. As we started to run, having 
scrubbed out the form well, white spots 
would appear in parts of the form, fol- 
lowed by dirt specks. The pressman and 
inkmen claim the enamel was picking 
so much that bits of enamel were mak- 
ing the dirt spots. The spots would ap- 
pear after running about a half-dozen 
sheets. To obviate the tendency to pick, 
a very soft ink with hardly any tack 
was used, as the regular halftone ink 
seemed to aggravate the condition. The 
paper dealer claims the sheet is not 
picking. He claims that the spots are 
caused by dust or lint in the air. How- 
ever, this hardly seems to be the answer 
for the condition appears worse on this 
sheet than on several other coated 
sheets run at the same time. However, 
whatever it is, we feel that you will give 
us an unbiased opinion. 

Unbiased is the word. If you will 
scan the print with a magnifying 
glass, of linen tester strength, you 
may see that the white spots are 
due to missing dots and parts of 
dots in the halftone plate which 


permit the white paper to show 
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“In the Days That Wuz’—Tradition versus Progress 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 















where the ink should have been im- 
pressed by the missing dots. This is 
a fault in the engraving which can- 
not be corrected by any repair in 
the print shop. If you have retained 
your engraver’s proofs, you will find 
the white spots in the proofs. . 

Had the ink been picking the 
enamel off in spots, the bare body 
stock would have appeared a rough 
gray, not white, under the glass. 
This sheet of paper shows no tend- 
ency to pick. 

If paper dust from the cutting 
had been falling on the form, it 
would show a white spot on just one 
impression after lodging on the 
form and on the second and follow- 
ing impressions the dust spot would 
be the color of the ink. 

Dirt and lint in the air, after mix- 
ing in the ink, would have caused 
black spots to appear, as would also 
any specks of dried skin in the ink. 
Specks in the ink might lodge in 
the etched openings between the 
dots of highlights and middle tones 
of the plate and would show black. 
This is sometimes called “filling 
up,” incorrectly, since filling is the 
correct term when the ink as a 
whole is at fault in not lifting and 
fills the plate. When these specks in 
the ink lodge on solids or the large 
dots of near solids, the specks are 
higher than the plate and cause 
bear-off which results in a white 
ring or halo around the speck of 
dried ink, which may caliper .003 
inch or more. 

Every pressman should include a 
magnifying glass and a micrometer 
in his tool kit. Not only such details 
as those above mentioned are re- 
vealed by the glass but also the 
manner in which the ink is laying 
on the halftone dot from which may 
be deduced the suitability of the 
ink to the paper, whether there is 
too much or too little impression, 
whether the cut overlay is correctly 
graded to the tones of the plate, et 
cetera. The micrometer determines 
whether the surface of the sheet of 
paper is homogeneous or varies in 
finish and caliper—information of 
importance when printing solids 
and halftones. In tracing the cause 
of a slur or mysterious wear, both 
the glass and the “mike” are help- 
ful. Much that a pressman needs to 
know about ink, such as the fine- 
ness of grinding and dispersion of 
pigment, body, length or shortness, 
and so on, is revealed by the glass. 








Every Cow Just Like Elsie 


to This Sentimentalist! 


e@ THRILLING!—that is my adjective for 
the discussion aroused by publication 
of S. I. Hayakawa’s book “Language in 
Action” (Harcourt, Brace & Co.). Henry 
Hazlitt, competent critic, reviewed the 
book in the New York Times (my clip- 
ping, unhappily, is not dated, but I 
think it must have been in one of the 
February issues of the Times Book Re- 
view). Let’s review the review, as a 
starter, by way of getting a foothold: 

Along about 1939 Stuart Chase, high- 
brow popularizer, published “The Tyr- 
anny of Words,” which Mr. Hazlitt de- 
scribes as an effort to popularize the 
work of the original semanticists. At 
that time Hazlitt wrote: “A careful, 
thoughtful, and balanced work along 
these lines would have been mighty use- 
ful. In Mr. Chase’s book, unfortunately, 
these qualities are conspicuously ab- 
sent.” (Reminds us of the long-ago critic 
who wrote to an author something like 
this: “You are nothing if not such-and- 
such—and you are not such-and-such.”’) 
Reviewer Hazlitt says Hayakawa is 
everything Chase unfortunately wasn’t: 








STOCK CONTRAST 
BOLSTERS SALES 


@ If the buyer of printing could 
always be relied upon to visualize 
the difference between a job turned 
out on first-class paper and one on 
third-class, many a low bid would 
get the go-by. But, especially in the 
smaller cities, many business men 
do not visualize this difference. 

Ward Anderson, a printer at Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico, has, on 
several occasions recently, made 
sure of getting due recognition for 
his price bid by enclosing with it 
two samples; one of the stock he 
plans to use, and the other of a 
cheaper stock. He then places a 
postscript to his bid to this effect: 
“This price can be reduced by 
eee if you wish to use the 
paper in sample B herewith.” The 
first-class paper sample is marked 
“Sample A.” 

This leaves less room for the ar- 
gument that there is too much dif- 
ference between bids by competi- 
tors, and each time it is presented 
to a buyer it impresses him with 
the surprising fact that stock alone 
may often make a big difference in 
price.—Fremont Kutnewsky. 














By EDWARD N. TEALL 


his book is lucidly written, compact, 
lively, logical, and informative. In a 
word, it is a good substitute for the 
heavygoing basic works of Korzybski, 
Richards, and Ogden, on which the later 
comers have built their cocoons. 

Here’s a right smart note: Mr. Haya- 
kawa says words bear about the same 
relations to things that a map does to 
the territory it stands for. That cuts 
deep! The exploiters of semantics write 
words about words—and when all the 
ink is shed what have you but words, 
words, words? 

The referent pig is replaced, it seems, 
in Mr. Hayakawa’s treatise, by a cow; 
and the cow is Bessie. But when we call 
her a cow, it seems, we are likening her 
to animals we have known as cows, but 
—heaven help us!—we are ignoring dif- 
ferences. Well, bovine personality is past 
me; all I can do is refer it to Borden’s 
Elsie and leave it to her. 

Gosha’mighty—I try to get in touch 
and in step with this semantics stuff— 
and it just won’t do, it doesn’t work— 
the good Lord did give me some brains! 

Do we have to have a new science of 
language to show us that it isa mistake 
to think that everything must be hot or 
cold, never warm or cool—black or 
white, never gray? (The “two-valued 
orientation.”) Mr. Hayakawa urges uS 
to try a consistent multi-valued orien- 
tation. Blessed if I personally don’t 
think the world today is suffering from 
just that! Too much Orient, anyhow! 

It isn’t that error springs from lin- 
guistic confusion—it’s just the other way 
‘round: bad expression comes from (1) 
cloudy thinking, and (2) unwillingness 
to take pains, to rewrite what’s wrong, 
to seek for the exactly right expression, 
and to keep out of the twilight zone— 
about which I intend to write you folks 
an article right soon. 

In a later letter to the Times Book 
Review Corinna Marsh wrote—quite 
magnificently, I say—that Mr. Hazlitt 
had done well in pointing out that much 
of the semantics flubdub boils down to 
failure to perceive that the subject is es- 
sentially one of LOGIC. Clarity of ex- 
pression goes with accuracy of thought. 
Miss Marsh is rather deep in this sen- 
tence: “None of the writers on the sub- 
ject seems very clear about... mis- 
understandings resulting from mental 
inadequacy and those contrived by lin- 
guistically adept evils who cite impec- 
cably expressed Scripture for their pur- 
poses.” That’s a sizzler! 

Miss Marsh concludes by saying: 
“There ought to be a book on misunder- 
standing of meanings so free of techni- 
cal linguistic nomenclature that the 
most un-semantics-conscious reader 
might understand and enjoy it.” Miss 
Marsh ought to read Proofroom notes 
in THE INLAND PRINTER regularly. 
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Offset Continues as One of Printers 
Gr ead tes t Bugbear. ‘S * Causes Are Numerous and Sometimes 


Obscure; All Are Preventable by Careful Attention to Details e By Eugene Sz. John 


F ALL THE BUGBEARS that con- 
O tinue to plague printers, off- 
set is perhaps the most an- 
noying. What printer has not had 
the discouraging experience of 
turning out a job that was perfect 
in all respects but one, offset which 
had crept in somewhere or other? 

No other bane of the printer’s 
craft stems from so many separate 
sources, ink, paper, excessive hu- 
midity, excessive aridity, to name a 
few, as offset. Each causative factor, 
fortunately, has its own remedy, 
and it is with these that this article 
will attempt to treat. 

When ink is not suited to the pa- 
per, the printer can expect offset 
trouble. All papers may be graded 
broadly into three divisions: ab- 
sorbent—ranging from waterleaf 
and blotter through news-print, 
mimeograph, uncoated book, offset, 
antique book; paper of moderate 
absorbency—as sized and_ super- 
coated, machine-coated, and coated; 
and practically impermeable—such 
as glassines, parchments, 100 per 
cent rag bond and ledger, and the 
cellulose tissues like Cellophane and 
Kodapak, and so on. 


Adapt Ink to Paper 

The absorbent papers are adapted 
to the use of soft or thin ink that 
has good penetration which fairly 
shoots into the paper on contact. 
Such inks are worse than useless on 
hard, impermeable surfaces, as they 
are built to dry largely by penetra- 
tion. If penetration is impossible, 
the soft ink lies on the hard surface 
and offsets very easily. 

For the type of paper known as 
“coated,” an ink is built which does 
not lack penetration but at the 
same time is able to gel quickly 
without really drying bone hard, 
thus allowing for surprinting of 
other inks on the first down. 

In the third class, an ink is re- 
quired that gets no help from ab- 
sorbency and depends on oxidation 
(change from liquid to solid on the 
surface of the stock) for drying. 


A very common mishap in many 
shops is to get a rush order to be 
printed on coated or dull-coated 
paper in a colored ink. A look in the 
ink cabinet shows no halftone ink 
of the required color. Well, a job ink 
will do. The press is all inked up, 
makeready finished, and the run 
started. Picking starts. The ink is 
reduced with petrolatum, lanolin, 
or other favorite dope. Match of 
color is lost by weakening the color 
with addition of grease, so more ink 
must be carried and that means off- 
set. Before the spray, the way out 
was to run the job under color or 
gray, displeasing to critical clients. 








the golden ingredient 
of experience 


Today’s Experience with Business not 
as usual is not new to Marken & 
Bielfeld, Incorporated. Since 1885 
(57 years) we have come through 
several wars with their resultant 
booms and depressions. 

The experience gained through 57 
years of good times and bad, goes 
into each job and provides a much 
needed business ingredient in times 
like these. 

This golden experience applied to 
the unusual conditions of today will 
serve you well when you place your 
Printing needs in our hands—it costs 
you nothing extra. 





MARKEN & BIELFELD, INC. 
Frederick, Maryland 
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Much offset is avoided without 
running under color by carefully 
suiting the ink to the paper. 

Cheap ink should be avoided if 
possible, as it lacks sufficient pig- 
ment color, necessitating an exces- 
sive film of ink to match color, lead- 
ing to offset. The trouble is avoided 
by an ink which loses its wetness or 
adhesiveness very quickly after the 
impression and this is more practi- 
cable in a thin film because less ink 
or varnish has to penetrate the pa- 
per. If the color pigment content is 
strong, a thinner varnish can be 
used, which also assists penetration 
of ink into the paper. 

Another offender is poor distribu- 
tion. This may be due to rollers out 
of condition, or not properly set, 
not enough rollers, either form, dis- 
tributors, vibrators, or all three. Ad- 
dition of enough distribution equip- 
ment to properly mull and shear 
the ink decreases the quantity of 
ink that must be carried to cover. 


Keep Ink Stirred Up 

Variations in ink supply should 
be noticed and provided for. Anum- 
ber of high-grade print shops use 
agitators in all their press foun- 
tains. Canned ink, after a short 
time, changes from its condition in 
the ink mill and, by using an agi- 
tator in the fountain, the first step 
is taken to restore the ink to its 
condition on leaving the mill. Other- 
wise, dirt and paper lint working 
into the fountain, and separation 
of varnish from pigment affect the 
color of the inking. First snap judg- 
ment is to open up the fountain, 
with either the “dog” or screws, 
thereby inviting offset. 

Along with agitators, leading 
printers have adopted a system of 
cleaning the presses at regular in- 
tervals. A number of shops have air 
pipe lines arranged to reach all 
presses and the brush, cross-rods, 
feedboard, et cetera, are cleaned 
every eight hours or oftener as re- 
quired. A vacuum sheet cleaner is 
used in some plants to clean the 
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sheets before they reach the form. 
This helps to keep the ink clean. 
Unfavorable atmospheric condi- 
tions are responsible for much off- 
set. Ink is built to work at 70 degrees 
F. and a relative humidity around 
50 to 60. A drop of ten degrees in 
temperature changes an ink radi- 
cally by increasing its viscosity one 
full step in the grade, and decreas- 
ing its penetration correspondingly. 
It is no longer itself. In many shops 
the temperature is allowed to fall 
so low during the night that a suit- 
able temperature for the ink is not 
obtained until noon. That is because 
the metal of (and on) the presses 
warms up more slowly than the air. 
This often compels reduction of, 
or a change of, ink in the morning. 
After lunch, when the room is 
warm, a change to the original ink 
is indicated—but it is often over- 
looked. Suitable heat materially 
aids drying by increasing both the 
absorbency of paper and penetra- 
tion of ink. Inks dry at temperatures 
from 45 to 125 degrees F. when ex- 
posed to diffuse light and with 
plenty of fresh air to supply oxygen. 
But when the temperature is under 
70 degrees in winter the ink is likely 
to dry too slowly and induce offset. 


Effects of Humidity 

Excessive humidity often causes 
offset by saturating the paper with 
moisture, robbing it of its absorb- 
ency. At the same time ink absorbs 
from 10 to 15 per cent moisture, de- 
creasing its drying quality accord- 
ingly. Excessive humidity often 
temporarily destroys the efficiency 
of composition rollers, their exces- 
sive moisture content removing the 
tack of the glue, with the result 
that pigment leaves the fountain 
sluggishly, piles on the inking sys- 
tem, and cannot be lifted and trans- 
ferred to the form, which is merely 
varnished with weakly colored var- 
nish. Trying to print under such 
conditions leads to the choice of a 
thin ink and too much is used; re- 
sult offset. 

Ofiset is sometimes produced by 
static electricity, which draws the 
sheets as printed closely together, 
not only making a very close con- 
tact but excluding air and oxygen. 
Static appears to be worse at low 
temperature in winter and in very 
low humidity in summer. Cold pa- 
per is likely to cause offset, with or 
without static. 


Makeready, when thorough, helps 
to prevent offset. On the flat-bed 
cylinder press largely used for the 
best printing, the form passes back 
and forth under the form rollers, 
set at a predetermined height to 
roll only the surface of the cameo 
parts of the form without dipping 
deeply enough to ink the spaces be- 
tween the dots of halftones or the 
shoulders of type. This requires a 
nice setting and it must be checked 
frequently, as changes of tempera- 
ture and humidity may cause the 
rollers to swell and dip too low, or 
to shrink and roll with insufficient 
pressure to transfer a suitable film 
of ink to the form. 


Good Rollers Properly Set 

At the same time, the distributor 
and form rollers must have firm 
contact with the vibrators which 
distribute the ink sidewise. A level 
form and good rollers properly set 
is the base in makeready, which 
often has been termed half the bat- 
tle. In addition to good inking, the 
impression must be graded to suit 
the various tones of the form, lights, 
halftones, and solids. It is futile to 
try to ink ninety-six point Gothic 
and six point Roman mechanically 
from the same film of ink, with the 
same pressure. When this is tried it 
results in the use of too much ink 
and in offset. In work requiring 
much ink, it is advisable to use the 
full complement of rollers to get the 
ink reserve of the riders. Thus, good 
color can be carried with a mini- 
mum supply of ink, and less dan- 
ger of offset, than if but a part of 
the inking system is used. 


Incomplete Makeready 

A cause of offset due to incom- 
plete makeready is embossment or 
indentation of the reverse of the 
sheet. These points and edges above 
the level of the surrounding space 
wipe the wet ink from the sheet be- 
low or above, according to the type 
of delivery. This is often attribu- 
table to the lack of a cut-out on 
heavy solids to remove pressure 
from the edges, where it is not 
needed, and place it inside the 
edges. Result, the excessive “sock” 
on the edges of the solid almost 
drives them through the sheet so 
that they wipe ink from the next 
sheet in the pile. 

It has been found that if a sheet 
dropping on the pile at delivery 
moves in any direction across the 


face of the pile, ink will be trans- 
ferred from one of the top two 
sheets to the other, according to 
type of delivery. So the jogger, if 
used, must be set so that the sheet, 
falling between the jogger arms or 
slides, cannot move. The jogger may 
be discarded when necessary and 
the sheets delivered into racks or 
into sheet-size boxes which compel 
the sheet to float gently down on a 
cushion of warm air. 


Careless Handling 

Careless handling and undue 
haste cause offset when sheets are 
moved before the ink has _ set 
enough to permit rubbing the sheets 
together. One safeguard is to deliver 
the sheets on trays or trucks and to 
move these receptacles carefully 
until an accurate test against rub- 
bing can be made. It is not easy for 
even the experienced to fly sheets 
from the delivery by hand without 
some rubbing. Often the sheets with 
the first-down color are handled 
too quickly or carelessly in putting 
the sheets through on the second 
color; or a single-color job may be 
handled too soon or carelessly in 
meeting a delivery date. 

Under this head also comes the 
offset encountered when sending 
sheets through the cutter or folder 
before the ink has set and dried 
enough to stand the pressure. The 
non-scratch, non-rub type of inks 
are useful here. 


Form Conditions 

Unfavorable form conditions may 
result in offset. Plates from high 
negatives are flat or light with very 
little contrast in the tones. An at- 
tempt to print such plates as one 
would plates made from low nega- 
tives induces the use of too much 
ink, with offset likely. Then there 
are certain solid plates (appar- 
ently) with minute blank spaces, 
and unless they are examined un- 
der a strong glass the pressman is 
likely to pile on the ink to fill these 
pinholes, resulting in excess ink. 
Plates are encountered with burrs, 
which require excessive ink to cover 
the entire surface. Heavy rules are 
sometimes burred on the edges. 
When such units fail to take ink 
properly, it is better to stop and re- 
move the burrs with charcoal or 
scotch stone. 

Sometimes, generally when the 
form is not resting flat on the bed 
of press, blank parts of composing 
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machine forms may arc and thus 
take ink which appears next in the 
blanks of the printed sheet. If a 
good lockup fails to remove the 
metal from contact with the form 
rollers, the blanks should be routed 
out or, if a router is not at hand, 
the metal may be removed with a 
chisel. A good wood chisel does the 
job in a pinch. 

If offset may be defined as the 
deposit of ink on blank parts where 
not required, then workups may be 
considered a cause. 

Ordinarily the deposit of single 


sheets on the pile and the weight of .- 


the pile, under favorable conditions, 
are not considered as_ possible 
causes of offset. This does enter the 
picture, however, in the printing of 
very thick sheets, the weight of the 
sheet limiting the height of the pile, 
in some instances, in the box and 
carton industry where special spray 
solutions are used. 

Sometimes applying a corrective 
may cause offset. One printer run- 
ning book forms on uncoated book 
observed that the regulation soft 
ink, while it picked the minimum 
dust off the sheet, was filling the 
bowls of letters like e and a and 
causing offset. Stiffening this very 
soft ink proved a corrective. 


Index Aid to Printers 


Containing over 4,000 references, 
the Index to Graphic Arts Period- 
ical Literature, compiled by the Re- 
search Committee of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, provides a_ valuable 
source of information. 

Business management leads in 
the number of items to which ref- 
erence is made, with 650. Some of 
the other general headings, with the 
number of references, are Advertis- 
ing and Selling Printing and Lith- 
ography, 175; Bindery Work, 240; 
Composing-room Practice, 265; Edu- 
cation, Apprentices, Teaching, 190; 
Ink and Color, 225; Intaglio Process, 
15; Production Management, 325; 
Newspapers and Publishing, 350; Pa- 
per, 220; Offset Lithography, 395; 
Presswork (Letterpress), 470; and 
Typography, Layout, Design, 200. 

Teachers who are members of the 
International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen receive copies 
gratis. Others may buy it from the 
editor at 500 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco. 
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44 Years of Steady Growth and 
Consistent Profits! 


ATURALLY we are very greatly in- 
N terested in some of the stories of 

progress that come to us from time 
to time from some of our real good and 
long-time readers. They are a source of 
inspiration to us, and we do like to have 
the feeling that, possibly in a small way, we 
have through the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER been able to contribute some- 
thing to their progress. 

Recently our attention was called to just 
such a story of progress. It is one that em- 
phasizes the true value of keeping constantly 
in touch with developments in the field, 
and, while building for 
slow, steady, substantial 
growth, being ready to 
adopt whatever new fea- 
tures in the way of equip- 
ment, processes, and 
methods will prove an asset 
to the business. 

This story concerns the 
Etheridge Printing Com- 
pany, of Dallas, Texas, 
whose motto, displayed 
prominently on its letter- 
heads, is ‘‘Service.’’ 
Founded just over forty- 
four years ago, the com- 
pany has maintained steady 
growth, and even during 
what is known as the 
world’s worst depression 
has installed new equip- 
ment and processes and 
has made them successful. 

The business is still headed by the founder, 
Pat Etheridge, now nearly sixty-four years 
of age (sixty-four years young, we should 
say}, who owned and operated it until 1920, 
when a partnership was formed through the 
sale of one-fourth interest to each of three 
employes—Howard Etheridge, L. J. Clock- 
man, and T. J. Minehan. Pat Etheridge re- 
tained the management of the company. 
Two of the partners, however, were lost 
through death—Howard Etheridge and L. J. 
Clockman. In 1937, Clark Etheridge, son 
of Howard, was admitted to partnership. 

In 1920, when the partnership was 
formed, the inventory of equipment, mer- 
chandise, and so on, ran around $35,000. 
From 1920 on consistent purchases of ma- 
chinery and other equipment were made to 
keep abreast of improvements in the print- 
ing field, also to handle a greater volume of 
work. The inventory value now is nearly 
three times that of 1920. 

Here’s a mighty good record for consistent 
profits: In 1920, Mr. Etheridge tells us, the 
company made nearly 24 per cent on sales. 
From 1921 to 1931 the net profits averaged 
18% per cent. While it has not been possible 
to maintain that average, the company has 
earned a profit each year since 1931. That 
shows the soundness of following a con- 
servative business policy, emphasizing fair 
dealing, and giving the utmost to cus- 
tomers in the way of quality and service, 
which Mr. Etheridge says is the policy they 
have endeavored to follow through the 
company’s existence. 

In 1935 the company added to its business 
by installing a small but complete offset 
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Pat Etheridge 


department, to which one new 14 by 20 
offset press was added this past year. This 
offset department has been used almost ex- 
clusively for the production of form work, 
which Mr. Etheridge says he considers more 
profitable than advertising work. The com- 
pany has several thousands of plates of forms 
for its various customers. 

One point Mr. Etheridge mentions is in- 
teresting: ““When we receive a job, the cost 
of which is about the same for offset as it 
would be for letterpress, we offset the work 
and have an asset—the negatives and plates 
—which we would not have had we printed 
the work. The cost of hold- 
ing the plates,” he con- 
tinues, “is not to be com- 
pared with that of holding 
the type, not to say any- 
thing of.the easier method 
of going to press on re- 
peat orders.” Mr. Etheridge 
also states that they average 
about one hundred repeat 
orders a month on offset 
jobs, on which, “if we say 
we can effect an average 
saving of $5.00 each, the 
amount saved makes quite 
a tidy sum for the year’s 
business.” 

The offset branch of the 
business, however, is used 
to supplement the regular 
letterpress business, which 
amounts to about 65 per 
cent of the total volume. In 
the letterpress department, the company has, 
during the past three years, installed three 
new presses, in line with its policy of keep- 
ing the plant modern. 

As to sales policy, Mr. Etheridge states 
that “in selling, we are strongly intrenched 
in the conclusion that there are three es- 
sential elements that must be recognized in 
pricing our work: First, and of course 
fundamental, is the cost of the work; second, 
the worth of the work to the customer; 
third, the market price of the work. My 
experience,” he says, “has been that after 
we have delivered a satisfactory job, ahead 
of schedule, the price is not questioned. With 
our long-established business, we sell about 
85 per cent of our product without price.” 

Business for 1941, that is sales, showed 
an increase over 1940 of 22.8 per cent, 
which, considering existing conditions, is, 
as Mr. Etheridge states, acceptable. The first 
three months of this year, 1942, notwith- 
standing the war, brought what Mr. 
Etheridge refers to as “the astonishing in- 
crease of 32.8 per cent over the first three 
months of last year.” Practically all the com- 
pany’s customers are in businesses that have 
been increased rather than hurt by the war. 
“Business,” says Mr. Etheridge, “must go 
on, and that it cannot do without printing.” 

Mr. Etheridge tells us that he has always 
highly valued THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
after he has read it himself, thoroughly 
digesting it and marking articles of interest 
to salesmen, compositors, pressmen, or 
other employes, he turns the magazine over 
to the various men in the plant, then it goes 
into the file for recurrent reference. 
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A brief mention lb 
of most recent 


improvements in products and services offered to help workers in the graphic arts field 





NEW EQUIPMENT for preventing offset 
has been introduced by the Craig Dri- 
Spray Corporation. This equipment 
sprays a dry powder upon the printed 
sheet at very low pressure from a point 
as close to the printed sheet as the de- 
sign of the press will permit. It is 
claimed that this feature of the method 
will save much of the discomfort that 
the pressman suffers with the ordinary 
methods of spraying. The spray delivery 
is usually within a few inches of the 
sheet, so the powder is below the face 
of the operator and is not inhaled by 
him as he works. 

The Craig equipment consists of a 
spray tank and an auxiliary supply or 
storage tank mounted upon an elec- 
trically wired panel 11% by 21 inches, 
together with the necessary motor, 
valves, and tubing with which to apply 
the spray. The panel can be attached 
to a wall, post, or any vertical surface 
available. 

The powder in the spray tank is 
agitated by low-pressure, dehydrated 
air which passes through it from a 
valve at the bottom of the tank. Aided 
by a motor-driven agitator, this air 
maintains a cloud of powder-laden air 
in the upper half of the spray tank as 
long as the machine is in operation. 
This cloud of powder-laden air is 
ejected by syphoning through a powder 
feed valve located at the top of the 
tank, and is forced onto the printed 
sheet through spray heads consisting 
of one or more jets, or through jetted 
spray tubes extending across the printed 
sheets. 

For spraying conditions which de- 
mand that excess moisture be taken 
from the air before it is forced through 
the powder, the Craig corporation fur- 
nishes a dehydrator which is equipped 
with two filters to trap any foreign mat- 
ter present in the air lines. 


A NEW WORK TABLE and storage cab- 
inet designed to be used in connec- 
tion with offset presses, available in two 
sizes, for press 17 by 22 and smaller, 
and for press 22 by 34 and smaller, has 
been announced by American Type 
Founders, Elizabeth, New Jersey. The 
top provides ample working space, one 
end being equipped with guides for 
checking register of printed sheets, the 
other end having plate glass top for 
mixing inks. There is a drawer for tools, 
with compartment and lock, and a deep 
drawer for holding five spare rollers 
and dampers, also seven sliding shelves 
for packing sheets, press okays, printed 
samples, spare blanket and press plates, 
and a compartment for job tickets, inks, 
spaces for roller washup device, and 


press chemicals. Of wood construction 
throughout, finished in olive-green 
enamel, the top and shelving are black 
masonite. 


THE RAPIDLY GROWING USE Of Koda- 
chrome ‘reproductions has made neces- 
sary a standardization of method in 
the use of special lithographic inks de- 
veloped for those reproductions. To help 
fill this need, the Fuchs & Lang Man- 
ufacturing Company, Division of Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corporation, has 
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manufacturing is a new industrial hu- 
midifier just announced by the Carrier 
Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 

Low cost humidification is provided 
with the unit which is compact, easily 
installed, and low in power consump- 
tion. Ceiling suspended for saving floor 
space, the industrial humidifier may 
be moved readily to accommodate any 
equipment layout changes. Suitable for 
use in single or in multiple, the unit 
affords flexibility when mill extension 
or alterations are made. 

Not only humidifying the air, the 
unit cleans, circulates, and heats the 
air during winter. In summer it may 
be operated to provide evaporative 
cooling, cleaning, and uniformly circu- 
lated air. 


AN UNUSUALLY complete line of patri- 
otic cuts, applicable to a wide variety 
of uses, is announced by the Patterson- 
Gibbs Company, of Chicago. Typical 
are unfurled flags, cuts of service in- 
signia, figures of Uncle Sam, the Amer- 


AND OTHER DIRECT COLOR PROCESSES 


Fuchs & Lang color chart hanging on wall for convenient comparison with customer’s color sample 


available for distribution a chart which 
makes it possible for advertisers to 
specify standard colors to their lithog- 
raphers with assurance that both par- 
ties are talking about the same color. 
This chart is the result of much re- 
search, and presents standard colors in 
various screen values, demonstrating 
the diversity of full and intermediate 
pure colors, tints, shades, and modified 
tones possible with the four process 
inks. The screen mixtures shown can 
be used as a guide for color correction 
and selection. Copies of this chart are 
available upon written request to 100 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. 


Now AVAILABLE for paper and print- 
ing plants and other industries where 
control of humidity is important in 


ican Eagle clutching crossed flags, Red 
Cross nurses, and emblems, such as 
“Let’s Go, U.S.A., Keep "Em Flying,” 
set in a circle around three war planes, 
and dozens of others. 


“BrusuH,” a type face which closely 
approximates a style of hand-lettering 
which is popular in leading magazines, 
was recently introduced to the trade by 
American Type Founders. This type has 
two features which set it apart from 
many of the script faces now in use: 
Its character is retained in even the 
smallest sizes; and the method in which 
the letters join permits their being cast 
on a square body, thus reducing kerns 
to a minimum. Showings of the letter, 
which is cut in sizes 12 to 84 point, may 
be obtained from any ATF branch. 
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Books for the Graphic Arts 


Printers and others in the various 
branches of the graphic arts will find 
interest in a new folder, just issued by 
THE INLAND PRINTER, listing under the 
different headings books available on 
all subjects related to printing. Classi- 
fied under “Advertising,” “Bookbinding,” 
“Color,” “Composition,” ‘“Copyfitting 
Systems,” “Estimating and Accounting,” 
“Inks,” “Journalism,” “Layout and Ty- 
pography,” “Linotype Operation,” “Off- 
set and Lithography,” “Photoengraving 
and Photography,” “Presswork,” “Print- 
ing, General,” “Proofreading,” and Mis- 
cellaneous,” the listings include brief 
descriptions so that the folder provides 
a ready reference list for those seeking 
information on the principal works for 
study. 


Form Coéperative Organization 


A complete printing service which will 
provide buyers of printing with produc- 
tion facilities in each of the three major 
reproduction processes has been set up 
by a group of prominent New York 
printing firms. In this codperative ar- 
rangement, letterpress printing will be 
provided by William E. Rudge’s Sons, 
gravure reproduction by the Photograv- 
ure & Color Company, and offset lithog- 
raphy by Zeese-Wilkinson & Company. 

The purpose of the plan is to provide 
a more intelligent use of the facilities 
of these three firms, and to allow for 
the selection of the process which will 
guarantee the best results in producing 
each printed piece. Technical prejudice 
can sometimes lead a printer to rec- 
ommend the wrong process, and thus 
decrease the quality and effectiveness 
of the finished piece. By combining 
their facilities, the three New York 
firms will leave their salesmen free to 
recommend any of the three processes 
which they feel will best fit each job. 

The codperative sales effort for the 
group will be headed by the Rudge or- 
ganization, although each of the firms 
will continue its own sales development 
work. Emphasis will be placed on pro- 
motion of public relations printing, 
which it is hoped will replace the re- 
cent loss suffered in the volume of prod- 
uct advertising. 

The group also offers to the graphic 
arts supply field an experimental labo- 
ratory for the testing of equipment, 
materials, and supplies. A booklet on 
this subject will soon be issued. This 
coéperative plan is in no sense a merger 
of the three firms, but is a mutual ar- 
rangement for a more sensible use of 
their facilities. 


Events associated with printing and allied industries published 
here. Items should reach us by twentieth of preceding month 





Pays $5500; Ends Controversy 


O. C. Lightner, president-treasurer of 
the Lightner Publishing Company, op- 
erating a printing plant at 2810 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has paid 
the sum of $5500 in settlement of a 
labor controversy started in 1937, which 
was decided by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in Chicago. The 
court ordered Mr. Lightner to comply 
with a judgment in favor of employes 
rendered by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, based upon the complaint 
that he had refused to bargain collec- 
tively with his fifteen employes. The 
original claim for back wages for the 
employes is said to have been $20,000. 
but check-backs on pay received by the 
ex-employes during the time they were 
supposed to have been unemployed re- 
duced the required payment to $5500. 

Mr. Lightner claimed that he had 
closed his plant after the employes 
started their strike in 1937; that the 
then Lightner Publishing Corporation 
ceased functioning, and the Lightner 
Publishing Company took over its in- 
terests and later resumed printing op- 
erations. Having been informed that 
one ex-employe was out of a job, Mr. 
Lightner wrote him a letter offering his 
old job to him, and it was this letter 
which was the determining bit of evi- 
dence that caused the National Labor 
Relations Board to rule that Mr. Light- 
ner had refused to engage in collective 
bargaining with his employes. The case 
was carried to the courts, and on May 
22 the higher court ruled that Mr. 
Lightner be given thirty days to pay 
back wages of employes or the United 
States Marshal would seize property of 
the company, and hold Mr. Lightner in 
custody until he complied. Mr. Lightner 
paid the $5500 before June 22. 

It is said that the order of the court 
was the first of its kind on record in 
labor controversies where property was 
ordered sold. 


Trade Association Executives 


W. Floyd Maxwell, secretary of the 
Lithographers National Association, was 
honored by election as president of the 
Trade Association Executives in New 
York City on July 7, recognition of the 
splendid service he has rendered as di- 
rector, as vice-president, and as chair- 
man of the association’s important pro- 
gram committee. The association in- 
cludes the leading trade association 
executives of business and industrial 
organizations having headquarters in 
New York City, and is affiliated with 
American Trade Association Executives. 



















Ben P. Branham Dead 


Ben P. Branham, founder and until 
he retired several years ago the presi- 
dent of Branham Printing Company, 
Chicago, and vice-president of the 
Courier-Journal Printing Company, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, died in Chicago, 
June 25. He was born in Owen County, 
Kentucky, May 26, 1865, learned the 
printing trade as a boy, and became 
connected with the Courier-Journal 
Printing Company in 1884. He became 
interested in trade journals and pub- 
lished several, including the Hotel Bul- 
letin, and The Insurance Field. His 
Chicago office was in the Insurance 
Exchange Building. 


Hold Good-Will Meeting 


Sixteen organizations representing la- 
bor groups and various employers and 
management interests joined with the 
Graphic Arts Industry, Incorporated, 
and the Minneapolis Allied Printing 
Trades Council in sponsoring the third 
annual city-wide employer-employe re- 
lations good-will dinner at Hotel Radis- 
son, Minneapolis, June 18. George L. 
Berry, president of the International 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants 
Union of North America, was guest 
speaker, his subject being “The Com- 
munity of Interests Among Investor, 
Management, and Labor.” 

Other speakers included Charles H. 
Jensen, president, Graphic Arts Indus- 
try, Incorporated; John B. Boscoe, pres- 
ident of the Minneapolis Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council; John B. Haggerty, 
president of the International Allied 
Printing Trades Association; Claude M. 
Baker, and Woodruff Randolph, presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively, of the 
International Typographical Union. 

Mr. Baker, who is a co-chairman of 
the National Graphic Arts Emergency 
Council, recently organized, said that 
during the war it is the purpose of the 
Council to see to it that the graphic 
arts industry “is accorded equal con- 
sideration with every other industry in 
Washington.” 

“We do not expect to take anything 
away from those who control temporar- 
ily our destinies and our very livelihood 
through the bureaucratic set-up,” con- 
tinued Mr. Baker, “but we do hope to 
be so adequately represented before 
those bureaus that they won’t take away 
from us any more than is necessary to 
win the war.” 

Mr. Berry, in his talk, said that pri- 
vate enterprise is the foundation upon 
which freedom rests and is part of the 
liberties we seek to maintain, and that 
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it represents the community of interest 
among the investor, management, and 
labor. He added that he was persuaded 
that the majority of the American peo- 
ple want no communism or fascism in 
the United States, but want to con- 
tinue “free enterprise and the free 
democracy that has made this country 
the greatest nation on the face of the 
earth.” : 

Paul J. Ocken, vice-president and 
general manager of Graphic Arts In- 
dustry, Incorporated, was toastmaster. 


In New Quarters 

The Craftsmen Machinery Company, 
of Boston, recently moved into new 
quarters, a six-story building at 575 to 
579 Atlantic Avenue which it acquired 
several months ago. The new quarters, 
having more than 70,000 square feet of 
floor space, are used for housing the 
complete stock of new and used ma- 
chinery handled by the company. In 
addition, the rapid growth of the com- 
pany has necessitated the taking over 
of the adjoining building, at 563 to 569 
Atlantic Avenue, which is being used 
as a warehouse and also a modern ma- 
chine shop where all machinery taken 
in by the company is overhauled and 
rebuilt. 

The story of the company is one of 
rapid and progressive growth, practi- 
cally all of it achieved during the years 
of what has been called the worst de- 
pression the business world has known. 
The founder, Charles Alpert, started in 
the printing field as a job pressman, 
going on through the various phases of 
presswork to web pressman in some of 
the larger commercial and newspaper 
plants. As a side issue he started buy- 
ing and selling printing equipment, and 
eventually established his own business 
which by 1930 had reached the stage 
where, utilizing his practical knowledge 
of the requirements of the industry, 
Alpert determined to launch into the 
production of several other types of 
machinery for printers’ use. 

Among the devices Charles Alpert 
has perfected and introduced are miter- 
ing machines, lead and rule cutters, 
round-corner cutters, also the C.M.C. 
jobbers and the Victory and Superior 
printing presses. 


Final I.T.U. Election Returns 

Final returns in the election of officers 
of the International Typographical 
Union, held on May 20, as shown by the 
official canvass by a committee in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the union, 
gave 29,435 votes for Claude M. Baker 
for president, and 27,409 for his oppo- 
nent, Jack Gill, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Woodruff Randolph, of Chicago, led 
in the race for the office of secretary- 
treasurer with a total of 28,694 votes, as 
against a vote of 27,528 for John J. Con- 
ley, of Fort Worth, Texas. 

For first vice-president, Clarence J. 
Desper, of Washington, D. C., led with 
a vote of 29,494; Frank J. Neudoerffer, 
of Newark, New Jersey, receiving 25,462 
votes. For second vice-president, Thomas 
A. Holland, of Vancouver, B. C., led with 
30,122 votes; Don I. Hurd, of Oakland, 
California, receiving 24,937. 


William C. Glass Retires 

After more than thirty-three years 
of continuous service, William C. Glass 
has retired from the position as man- 
ager of the New York office of the Kid- 
der Press Company. In making the an- 
nouncement, Joel F. Sheppard, vice- 
president of the company, stated that 
“we wish to express our appreciation of 
his thirty-three years of active, con- 
structive service, and his many contri- 
butions to our company’s progress.” 

William C. Glass is widely known in 
printing circles. In addition to his 
meritorious accomplishments for the 
company with which he has been con- 
nected so many years, he has won a 


WILLIAM C. GLASS 


place for himself through other work 
for the printing field as well as in other 
lines of endeavor. In 1921 he was in- 
strumental in forming the Graphic Arts 
Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, through which 
was started the first constructive effort 
toward technical research applied to 
printing. 

Born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 
1886, William Glass went to Harvard 
University, then started his business 
career with an engineering and patent 
company in Boston. It was while in this 
connection that he came in close con- 
tact with a number of patent attorneys 
and, was finally recommended to the 
United Printing Machinery Company 
by one of them. Joining the company 
he continued with it until it was con- 
solidated with the Kidder Press Com- 
pany in 1928, serving in the engineering 
department where he designed the first 
automatic cutter-and-creaser feeder, 
then taking over the plant management 
and gaining wide recognition for a sys- 
tem of control for the engineering, man- 
ufacturing, stockroom, and cost depart- 
ments which he developed and put into 
operation. As plant manager he super- 








vised the building of the various ma- 
chines constructed by the company, 
among them two of the largest sheet- 
fed rotary presses that have been built. 
He also supervised the production of 
various materials necessary for the war, 
such as shells, gun mounts, and so on. 

Transferring to New York City some 
years ago he took charge of the com- 
pany’s office there, his position being 
that of manager and sales engineer. 

In addition to his activities with the 
Graphic Arts Division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Wil- 
liam Glass also has been an active 
worker for the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen, and 
has contributed extensively through his 
addresses and his writings, based on his 
various investigations, to a more com- 
plete knowledge of the technical phases 
of printing. 


William E. Wroe Dies 

William E. Wroe, formerly widely 
known as president of the W. E. Wroe 
Paper Company, of Chicago, died dur- 
ing the past month in a hospital at 
San Antonio, Texas. Fifteen years ago 
he retired from the company, of which 
he had been president since 1898, and 
had been living on a ranch at Asher- 
ton, Texas, with his wife and daughter, 
both of whom survive. 


Edward Mawson is Dead 

The many monotype operators, both 
keyboard and casting machine, over the 
country, who got their start and their 
inspiration under the guidance of “Ed- 
die” Mawson, and those operators are 
numerous, will learn with sincere re- 
gret of his sudden passing on July 14 at 
his home in Hammonton, New Jersey. 
Mr. Mawson, who was seventy-six years 
of age, was taken sick suddenly about 
ten o’clock in the morning and died 
during the afternoon of the same day. 

Upon his retirement from active serv- 
ice last fall Mr. Mawson had for more 
than forty years been the head of the 
Monotype school at Philadelphia, and 
had put more than 10,000 prospective 
operators through the course of instruc- 
tion. He was widely known, and held a 
high place in the esteem of all who came 
in contact with him. 


Dick Templeton with W.P.B. 
Richard H. Templeton, Jr., for al- 
most eleven years—ten years and eleven 
months to be exact—with the J. W. 
Clement Company, Buffalo, has re- 
signed to accept an appointment to the 
War Production Board in Washington, 
D. C., where he started work on June 
22 as a member of the staff of the 
executive office of J. S. Knowlton, 
Director of Industry Operations. 
Templeton, who had _ served the 
Clement company in various capacities, 
and was formerly superintendent, has 
been well and widely known through 
the active part he has taken in the work 
of the craftsmen’s clubs, also through 
the many fine keepsakes he has turned 
out from his own little private press, 
which he calls “The Phoenix Press,” 
and which he says is to be continued. 
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Association Executives Meet 
Secretaries and managers of the 
various organizations in the printing 
field gathered in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
June 21, for the annual meeting of the 
Graphic Arts Trade Association Execu- 
tives. Conference discussions centered 
around current problems affecting the 
industry. Officers elected to serve for the 
ensuing year are: R. Reid Vance, exe- 
cutive secretary of the Ohio Printers 
Federation and of the Printing Arts 
Association of Columbus, president; F. 
E. Street, secretary of the Graphic Arts 
Association, Baltimore, Maryland, vice- 


which include waterproof wrappings, 
hand-made, semi-hand-made, and ma- 
chine-made bags. The company also 
operates a plant with about thirty thou- 
sand square feet of floor space in 
Brooklyn, New York. 

The bags made by the Cromwell com- 
pany are in a wide range of sizes for 
various purposes such as _ protecting 
containers for potted plants, garment 
bags, and the giant bags used for pro- 
tecting new automobiles in shipment. 
As the bags, also the wrapping papers, 
are especially valuable in protecting 
steel from moisture and rust, and in 
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Above is a reproduction of a mid-year calendar which is now being distributed by the Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company, manufacturers of printing machinery. In the painting on the calendar 
T. M. Cleland chose a scene of city life with which to depict his theme: “God Bless America.” 


president; Harriett Mae Judd, secretary 
of the Atlanta Master Printers Club, 
Atlanta, Georgia, secretary-treasurer. 
The koard of directors includes Paul A. 
Blondin, secretary, New Haven Typoth- 
etae, New Haven, Connecticut; W. C. 
Boles, executive secretary, Nashville 
Graphic Arts Association, Nashville, 
Tennessee; M. M. McCune, executive 
secretary, Graphic Arts Association, 
Houston, Texas; Olive A. Ottaway, 
secretary, Toronto Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Ontario; Frank Whit- 
wam, manager, Graphic Arts Associa- 
tion, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Cromwell Plant Enlarged 

The Cromwell Paper Company, of 
which J. Weil is president, has an- 
nounced the full operation of its new 
building, a modern structure 410 by 
275 feet, located at Forty-eighth and 
Whipple Streets, Chicago, which con- 
siderably enlarges the company’s Chi- 
cago plant and also increases its out- 
put of the specially prepared tympan 
papers as well as other paper products, 


protecting highly polished surfaces 
from scratches, they are being used 
extensively by the war industries. 


“Il Am An American” 

The stirring words of the editorial 
under the above title which appeared 
in the New York Times for May 17, 
1942, have been reprinted in an im- 
pressive folder, 614 by 9% inches, deckle 
edge, by the Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Company, of Philadelphia. This is 
in line with the plan followed by the 
company, of reprinting in specially at- 
tractive form, now and then, some of 
the items that appear in print, and 
which it is felt will be of special in- 
terest to the company’s customers. The 
plan is to be commended, for many 
of these little items are worthy of pres- 
ervation for their general appeal as 
well as for their typographic interest. 
This particular piece was designed by 
Sol. Hess, Monotype art director, and 
was set in the Hess Old Style, being 
printed in red, blue, black, and gold on 
a good heavy white antique book stock. 


Arrange I.T.U. Convention 

Members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union through their delegates 
to the eighty-sixth convention will cele- 
brate, in connection therewith, the 
golden jubilee of the Union Printers 
Home in Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
September 12 to 19. It has been custom- 
ary for the printers to hold their an- 
nual conventions in that city at inter- 
vals of ten years, and at the convention 
in 1936 it was planned to return to 
honor the Union Printers Home again 
in 1946. However, such interest was 
manifested in the golden jubilee of the 
home that the convention held last year 
at Vancouver voted to convene in Colo- 
rado Springs this year in honor of the 
event. 

When the home was opened in 1892, 
fifty residents were accommodated. Now 
the number runs about 425, with an em- 
ployed staff of 165 persons including 
physicians and a corps of nurses. A hos- 
pital, tuberculosis sanitarium, and a 
dormitory for aged union members, in 
addition to laundry, shops, and up-to- 
date farm buildings, constitute the 
“home.” 

“Being one of the few large labor 
unions with ‘glass pockets,’ the Inter- 
national Union is accountable in detail 
to its members for every cent spent and 
every activity of its officers,” reads part 
of a report on the activities of the 
home. “This accounts for the interest 
taken in the home, as an itemized state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures is 
printed in the monthly journal received 
by every member.” 


Granted Leave of Absence 

Alexander Thomson, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and advertising manager, The 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company, 
has been granted a leave of absence 
for the duration of the war to serve as 
executive vice-chairman and comman- 
der of the Hamilton (Ohio) Civilian 
Defense, as an employe of the city at 
one dollar a year. Mr. Thomson had 
been recommended for a commission 
as a major in the corps of engineers 
of the United States Army as an ad- 
ministrative and personnel officer, but 
was unable to pass the physical exam- 
ination. It was because of his desire 
to render active service in war work 
that he agreed to assume the respon- 
sibilities of his new position in response 
to a request of a committee consisting 
of Paul Baden, prosecuting attorney; 
Lucien Kahn, president, Hamilton 
Chapter, American Red Cross; Dr. Dan 
Skinner, and C. L. Hardin, secretary, 
Hamilton Chamber of Commerce. 

Frank Gerhart, assistant advertising 
manager of the company, will take over 
Mr. Thomson’s former duties. 


National Emergency Edition 

An unusually complete selection of 
gummed papers is offered in a sample 
book issued recently by McLaurin-Jones, 
called the “National Emergency Edition.” 
The book contains many illustrated 
ideas showing how gummed paper may 
be used with effectiveness, as well as 
charts and hints regarding wider usage. 
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Consolidate Activities 

The leasing of 25,000 square feet of 
floor space in the Port Authority Com- 
merce Building, 111 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City, for a period of ten years 
has been announced by Geffen, Dunn & 
Co. This move will consolidate all the 
printing and publishing activities of the 
company under one roof. Associated 
companies include Select Printing Gom- 
pany, which has been located at 80 
Lafayette Street for twenty-five years; 
The Blue List Publishing Company, 
Omnibook Magazine, also the Round 
Table Press, The Religious Book Club, 
Scientific Book Club, Sea Power Maga- 
zine, and Showplace. 

Maxwell Geffen and Henry T. Dunn 
are the managing partners of the com- 
pany, which was formed on January 
1 of this year. Facilities of the Select 
Printing Company, it is announced, will 
be expanded. 


To Aid in Forming Policies 

The appointment of a group of twelve 
to serve as a printing and publishing 
industry transportation advisory com- 
mittee to aid in forming policies has 
been announced by the War Production 
Board. Those appointed are: Charles 
J. Bevan, of The Rumford Press, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire; Herbert F. C. 
Brown, of the Western Printing & 
Lithographing Company, Racine, Wis- 
consin; C. A. Cobb, of The Ruralist 
Press, Atlanta, Georgia; Robert A. 
Cooke, of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, New York City; 
B. J. Hanrahan, of The Cuneo Press, 
Chicago, Illinois; Harold M. Mansen, 
of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
Chicago, Illinois; Louis H. Palmer, of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Clarence C. 
Schmieding, of the Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Company, Springfield, Ohio; 
Claude R. Steadman, of The Kingsport 
Press, Kingsport, Tennessee; M. T. 
Turner, of the Methodist Publishing 
House, Nashville, Tennessee; Louis 
Traung, of the Stecher-Traung Litho- 
graph Corporation, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; and Nicholas L. Wallace, of 
Time, Incorporated, New York City. 


Closes Sales Offices 
Announcement has been made by the 
Kidder Press Company, through its 
vice-president, Joel F. Sheppard, that 
both its New York and Chicago sales 
offices were closed as of June 30, 1942, 
and that during this period of adjust- 
ment, necessary to meet current condi- 
tions, contact with the trade will be 
maintained direct from the headquar- 
ters offices at Dover, New Hampshire. 


Enter War Service 

Robert Craig, a member of the sales 
department of The National Process 
Company, lithographers, of New York 
City, for twelve years, has been called 
into service by the United States Army. 
Another member of the department, 
Lewis P. Ogle, who has been with the 
company for three and one-half years, 
has been given a leave of absence to 
join the Royal Canadian Air Forces. 
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Sets Standard for Offset Papers 


The Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion has issued a pamphlet, titled, “An 
Experimental Study of Better Practice 
in the Manufacture of Offset Papers,” 
which is the result of studies begun in 
1938 by a research group connected 
with the National Bureau of Standards 
in codperation with the management of 
the Foundation. In an _ introductory 
statement, Robert F. Reed, research di- 





Victory Verses 

Another suggestion for enabling the 
printer to secure extra business is of- 
fered by Mid-States Gummed Paper 
Company, 2515 South Damen Avenue, 
Chicago, in the form of gummed labels 
bearing “Victory Verses.” These are lit- 
tle jingles planned to fit into almost any 
line of business, such as hardware 
stores, laundries, dairies, and so on, the 
idea, of course, being that these labels 





@ Donald T. Sutte, formerly a mem- 
ber of the sales staff of the Jahn 
& Ollier Engraving Company, Chi- 
cago, recently joined THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and will be in charge of 
the western advertising office, a 
position just vacated by William R. 





se sie JOINS I.P. SALES STAFF 





Joyce, who will now be the eastern 
representative. 

Having served for the past five 
years as a salesman, helping ad- 
vertising agencies and advertising 
departments of manufacturers and 
publishers solve their engraving 
problems, Suite’s wide knowledge 
and experience should prove very 
valuable to advertisers in the 
pages of THE INLAND PRINTER. Prior 
to becoming a full-fledged salesman 
with Jahn & Ollier, Mr. Sutte served 
an apprenticeship in selling of ten 
years with the same firm, traveling 
through the Middle West, calling 
on high schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, and helping them with 
their problems regarding art, pho- 
tography, layout, design, and en- 
graving for their year books. 

He studied advertising methods 
and procedure at Illinois and North- 
western Universities. Mr. Sutte’s 
headquarters will be in the pub- 
lication offices at 309 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, where he will 
be available to help you with your 
advertising worries. 








rector of the Foundation, stated: “It 
was found that a rather wide diversity 
of opinion existed among papermakers 
as to the best methods of producing 
offset papers and this indicated a need 
for scientific knowledge. Naturally, the 
results are of greatest value to paper- 
makers, but lithographers will be glad 
to know that offset paper manufacture 
need no longer depend on individual 
opinion and _ time-honored custom. 
Paper can be designed and tailor-made 
for efficient lithographic production.” 


Philip Hallgren Promoted 


An Announcement from E. L. Hild- 
reth & Company, book printer, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, calls attention to the 
advancement of Philip Hallgren to the 
position of plant superintendent. This 
is a rapid rise for Hallgren, for he 
started with the company as an ap- 
prentice in 1929 after graduating from 
high school, and was made foreman of 
the composing room in the spring of 
1941. Ernest W. Lewis, who has been 
with the company since 1922, succeeds 
Hallgren as composing-room foreman. 


will be attached to packages and to let- 
ters or statements or other matter sent 
or distributed to customers. The time- 
liness of the verses, combined with their 
patriotic import and their capacity for 
inspiring good will, should make it pos- 
sible for the printer to easily persuade 
his local merchants to purchase and use 
them. 

Mid-States has prepared a wide se- 
lection of these “Victory Verses,” 
printed on a sample sheet of gummed 
paper in red and blue ink, and a dis- 
tinct advantage is that they can be 
easily set in type with suitable borders. 


Intertype Earnings Lower 


Net earnings of Intertype Corpora- 
tion for the three months ended March 
31 as $102,178.68, compared with the net 
earnings of the corresponding period of 
a year ago of $122,910.10. Items in the 
quarterly report include provision for 
taxes, $150,000; reserve for contingen- 
cies, $35,000; selling and administrative 
expenses, $211,809.06. The gross profit 
after provision for $28,807.22 for depre- 
ciation amounted to $481,932.95. 
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I.T.C.A. Meets in September 

Even though the hotel in which they 
had planned to hold their twenty-third 
annual meeting has been taken over by 
the Government for the duration as a 
training center, members of the Inter- 
national Trade Composition Associa- 
tion are going ahead with their plans. 
So instead of meeting in the Stevens 
Hotel as previously announced, they 
will convene in the Medinah Club on 
North Michigan Avenue. Here, Ben C. 
Pittsford, secretary of the Chicago Ty- 
pographers Association, emphatically 
states, the members can rest assured 
they will find every convenience as well 
as an ideal setup for conducting the 
meetings. 

Under the direction of Lester A. Neu- 
mann, the program committee has 
planned business sessions which include 
speakers on subjects that are vital to 
the country’s needs at this time, and 
also subjects that are directly related 
to the various phases of the industry, 
speakers who from their experience and 
position have the ability and foresight 
to offer recommendations and sugges- 
tions that will be helpful to the trade 
compositors in connection with their 
future problems. 

The meetings will be held September 
24 to 26. The interest being shown is 
demonstrated by the fact that two and 
one-half months in advance twenty- 
nine registrations had been signed and 
sent to the chairman of the registra- 
tion committee, Guy Poden. 


Well Represented 

The Oklahoma Publishing Company, 
of Oklahoma City, has a record for em- 
ployes in the country’s service of which 
it is justly proud, a total of ninety-four 
having joined the various branches of 
the armed forces. The greatest num- 
bers were from the editorial and circu- 
lation departments, these being tied for 
first place with thirty-one from each. 
Thirteen have gone from the composing 
room; five from the advertising de- 
partment; six from the mailing room. 


Plan Group Conferences 

Though the twenty-first annual con- 
ference on printing education, which 
was scheduled to be held in Pittsburgh, 
June 29 to July 1, had to be postponed 
due to present conditions, the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association 
nevertheless is planning an active pro- 
gram for the coming school year. Plans 
were completed at two group confer- 
ences of leaders of the association, the 
first held at Cleveland, June 19 and 20, 
the second at New York City, June 27. 
Due to the necessity of placing the war- 
time educational program before the 
largest possible number of teachers, one 
of the special steps taken was the plan- 
ning of a series of regional conferences 
to be held during the year, seventeen 
cities already having been suggested as 
possible centers for these conferences, 
the first one to be held in New York 
City in October. 

The programs for these conferences 
will stress the part graphic arts educa- 
tion must take in meeting the wartime 


manpower needs of the Government 
and of the graphic arts industries, also 
the service graphic arts education can 
render to the local community and the 
school. The regular activities of the 
association will dovetail into these con- 
ferences and will be promoted more 
vigorously than ever. The officers 
elected at the conference at Cleveland 
in 1941 will continue to serve and have 
charge of the comprehensive plans for 
the coming year. 


Distinguished Types 

“A Pocket Book Containing Twelve of 
the Most Distinguished Series of Print- 
ing Types cut by The Monotype Cor- 
poration Limited, London, England” is 
the title given a miniature specimen 
book that not only is a delight for the 
lover of real good printing, but also 
offers wide scope for study for the pro- 
ducer of good printing. It is, continuing 
the title, “Offered to Discriminating 
Printers in America by Lanston Mon- 
otype Machine Company, Philadelphia.” 

Here, in condensed form—the size is 
4 by 6% inches, 48 pages—are shown 
faces such as the Albertus, Centaur, 
Ehrhardt, Emerson, Gill Extra Heavy, 
Haarlemmer, Matura, Menhart, Perpe- 
tua, Romulus, Times, and Van Dyck. In 
the Appendix are shown Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Gaelic, Russian, Polish, Bengali, 
Devanagari, Tamil, Gujerathi, besides 
Bible and Prayer Book faces. 

The edition is limited, being printed 
in England, but copies will be sent those 
requesting them as long as the supply 
lasts, distribution being on the basis of 
first come first served. 


Exhibit of Books 

Lovers of fine printing and well 
printed books, especially in the Cleve- 
land area, will have opportunity to view 
an excellent collection which is on ex- 
hibition at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art. In addition to various famous 
presses represented, there is the com- 
plete set of books produced by The 
Kelmscott Press, in London, England, 
from 1891 to 1898, this press being di- 
rected by William Morris, the gem of 
the collection being the Morris edition 
of Chaucer, with eighty-seven woodcut 
illustrations by Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, with borders and initials de- 
signed by Morris. Books from The Doves 
Press, founded by Cobden-Sanderson in 
1901; also from the Essex House Press, 
The Vale Press, and The Nonesuch 
Press. There are also other fine exam- 
ples of book illustration included in this 
collection, among them Bewick’s famous 
“General History of Quadrupeds,” of 
1790. 

Work of American typographers is 
represented by specimens frdbm D. B. 
Updike, Bruce Rogers, and the Grab- 
horn Brothers. 

The books on exhibit are from the 
collection of the late William H. Mar- 
latt, Cleveland attorney, who died in 
1935, and were bequeathed to the mu- 
seum by his widow, Julia Morgan Mar- 
latt, at her death in 1939. There are 
three hundred volumes showing the de- 
velopment of English printing in the 
nineteenth century. 








( ™ 
Answers 
to It’s a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 54. How well did you re- 
member the information which you 
have read from time to time in 
previous issues of this magazine or 


have seen elsewhere? 
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1—The chemical reduction of 
dots without the loss of density 
in printing. 


2—False. Graining also an- 
chors the ink on the printing 
areas. 


3—All are correct—there are 
five methods of making silk- 
screen stencils. (a) Paper is cut 
and adhered to the screen for 
runs not over 500; (b) design is 
brushed on the silk (tusche), 
glue added over all, turpentine 
removes tusche; (c) direct and 
transfer methods are used in 
photography; (d) non-printing 
areas are blocked out with glue 
or shellac; (e) laminated trans- 
parent trace-cut on upper layer 
of film. 


4—There are at least seven 
uses: (1) exposures in photoen- 
graving; (2) measuring color as 
in the spectrophotometer; (3) 
web register control; (4) focus 
and exposure control for cam- 
eras; (5) Engrav-O-Graph, a 
new process for engraving half- 
tones; (6) Densitometer to 
measure light transmission of 
spectrographic plates; (7) Spec- 
tral reflection meter. 


5—Thirty-one. American Type 
6, Bauer 3, Intertype 5, Linotype 
5, Ludlow 5, and Monotype 7. 


6—Miehle Horizontal 22 by 28, 
Miller Major 28 by 41, Kluge 12 
by 18—14 by 19, C&P 14% by 22 
—15 3/16 by 23%. 


7—From 0.00039 to 0.00052- 
inch. 


8—Note if grain direction is 
given on package or case; cut 
off a small square and bend it 
between the fingers each way; 
note which way the square folds 
more easily; tear the sheet; and 
wet both sides and note direc- 
tion of curl. 


9—False. The photo-gelatin 
process is collotype. 


10—Thompson Typecaster. 
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AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


Pre-conditioned for longer wear, 
they make your roller dollars go 
farther... help you conserve. 
Finest rollers made. Test a set. 
See for yourself. Order now. 





AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 

1342 North Halsted St., Chi i. 

225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Ind, 
153! Branch St., St. Louis, Mo. 


COOLMAN’S RAPID 


TYPE CALCULATORS 


Designed to simplify the method 
of fitting copy so that either the 
copy writer or printer can rapidly 
determine the space copy will 
occupy when set in type. Separate 

et calculator for Monotype and Lino- 
aM type $2.00each, or $3.50fortheset. 


For Sale by 


The INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
























































e e e stands for X-rays 
Through KIMBLES they go 
To show up the innards 

Their excellence you'll know. 








JTotors by WIN BILE 


by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDER 


For Index to Advertisers This Month, See “Classified Buyers’ Guide’—Page 74 








PURCHAS! Ne 
AGENT 








Good for Joe! A reorder! 
Guess the original job 
must have been a honey! 


— 


KEEP YOUR CUSTOMERS and keep them buy- 
ing. When the order calls for low price work, 
make sure of your profit and their satisfaction 
by using Management Bond — a Hammermill 
product made especially for jobs on which costs 
must be clipped. 


Management Bond is a known, reliable, water- 
marked paper. It’s uniform in finish, in color, in 
performance. It’s fast and trouble-free on your 
presses... an efficient worker in your customer’s 











Right—and profitable, too! 
He made sure of it by using 
MANAGEMENT BOND! 


business. It pays you two profits: one when you 
run the job... a second when your pleased cus- 
tomer reorders. 


Management Bond is quickly available 
through Hammermill Agents in white and col- 
ors, in standard weights and sizes. To make your 
selling easier, send for the Management Bond 
Portfolio. Contains specimen printed forms. 
Tells what sizes to use for economy. 


at! 


Erie, Pa. 


Please send me, free, the Management 


Bond Portfolio of printed forms. 


When Writing Hammermill Paper Co., Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 








Hammermill Paper Company, 














@ Whether you use large or small 


machines . . . in single units or 
batteries ... they need auto- 
matic, dependable lubrication. For 
instant starting, higher speeds, 


longer runs, lower maintenance, 








less spoilage! Good reasons 


why BIJUR-metered lubrication 





is standard for press equipment. 


TRICE Sel :) Slev-Wal, [emiee) ste) y-wale)| 
LONG ISLAND CITY *¢ NEW YORK 
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AUTOMATICALLY (v2 UBRICATION 
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for Lithographers, Printers, and NM ¢ } 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses Al MS C¢ AND c HASES / 
PRESSES forF — Box Manufacturers. "SOLD ge DEALERS « pane FOR BOOKLET 
ell Us Your Requirements 
* WALTER SCOTT & CO,, Plainfield, N. J. AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
a 31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, long Island City, New York 














Stop Offset Trouble!s 


Send today for our new bulletin, 10 Ways to 
Avoid Offset.” 14 pages of valuable hints for the 
pressman — how to improve presswork 
save money—by stopping Offset trouble. 

E. J. KELLY CO. as EE 
1811 N. Pitcher St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 







ee eect 
Band Saws, Power Mitering Machines, 
Lead and Rule Cutters, Composing Sticks, Hand 
Mitering Machines, Sennett Positive Assemblers, 
and many other Rouse time-savers 
Pamaggrstnnt FOR cone. LIST NOW. F 
























-PORT HURON 


Ten Colors: India, Goldenrod, Spanish Yellow, Mandarin, 
Oriental Red, Brown, Gray, Blue, Green and White. 


2214x28144—198M; 24x36—266M; -20x26—160M; 26x40—320M 


PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO. 


CHICAGO p Ae 12} 2) -3 09. WO) = 600) 
ey deancsaco MILLS: Port Huron, Michigan = no 
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SKILLED CRAFTSMANSHIP, T00, IS NEEDED 


Some parts of the engraving job a machine can do. But \ 
routing ... etching... finishing! These call for talent and \ 
patience and art—the hand of a skilled craftsman. \ 


\ 


Here at SUPERIOR, our men have the finest of machines to 
do the mechanical part of the job. They devote their every 
skill, their every ability to those specialized, creative tasks that 
alone can produce truly superior engravings. 





And that’s not all! For efficient, careful production you can trust 
every feature of SUPERIOR’S 5-Phase Production Plan... Artwork 
..Photography...Photo-Retouching...Engraving... Composition 
—all coordinated, all done under one roof. Day and night shop. 
Let’s talk over the details of your next job. Phone us or write. 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO. 


215 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. +° Superior 7070 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Pages 9-12 71 























More Dollars Per Man Per Month in the 
PAY-ROLL WAR SAVINGS PLAN 


TO WIN THIS WAR, more _ Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is the 
and more billions are needed time— 
and needed fast—AT LEAST 1 
=- A BILLION DOLLARS A ; 
MONTH IN WAR BOND SALES 
ALONE: 
This means a minimum of 10 percent 
of the gross pay roll invested in War 
Bonds in every plant, office, firm, and 
factory in the land. 
Best and quickest way to raise this 
money—and at the same time to “brake” 
inflation—is by stepping up the Pay- 


To secure wider employee par- 
ticipation. 

2. To encourage employees to increase 
the amount of their allotments for 
Bonds, to an average of at least 10 
percent of earnings—because 
“token” payments will not win this 
war any more than “token’’ resis- 
tance will keep the enemy from 
our shores, our homes. 


If your firm has not already installed 


Roll War Savings Plan, having every 
company offer every worker the chance 
to buy MORE BONDS. 

Truly, in this War of Survival, 
VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY 
WINDOW. 

If your firm has already installed the 


the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is 
the time to do so. For full details, plus 
samples of result-getting literature and 
promotional helps, write, wire, or 
hone: War Savings Staff, Section E, 
reasury Department, 709 Twelfth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 





NN 


U. S. War Savings Bonds 


This space is a contribution to America’s all-out war program by 


THE INLAND PRINTER 





For Index to Advertisers This Month, See “Classified Buyers’ Guide’’—Page 74 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


For United States and countries within postal union, in- 
cluding Spain, one year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three years, 
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ROSBACK 


Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole 
and Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Per- 
forators, Power and Foot-Power Vertical 
Perforators, Hand Perforators, Power 
and Foot-Power Punching Machines, 
and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 











NEED A PROOF PRESS? 


Several efficient models of Vandercook 
Proof Presses are available from STOCK. 
Write your problems. You will not be 
obligated in any way. 






VANDERCOOK 
VANDERCOOK & SONS, 900 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 











“LEAVE TO PRINT” 


An assurance that there is no shortage of paper is 
every advertiser’s “leave to print.” Pass the word 
along to your customers who have been holding 
back. The Mead Sales Co., 230 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 











sBONDS 
AND STAMPS: 





THE KID STILL LEARNS ABOUT 


NUMBERING FOR PROFIT 


@ “What did you do with those numbering machines after 
you cleaned them?” 


* “| put them in kerosene.” 
@ “Just dump them in?” 


* “Nope—set them on a couple of pieces of old 
72-pt. to keep them off the bottom.” 


@ “Why?” 
* “So the dirt, ink and junk could settle.” 
@ “Where did you learn that?” 
* “From the Wetter book.” 
@ “What book?” 
* “It's called Numbering for Profit.” 
@ “What else have you learned?” 


* "That | can get along on what's left after | put 10% 
of my salary into U.S. War Bonds.” 


@ "Good boy!” 





Wetter Rotary 


Wetter Lock- Wheel 
One of many models 


One of many models 


Weller NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
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Howard Paper Company 


International Paper Co. ............ 11 
Intertype Corporation Back Cover 


Kelly, E. J.. Company 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
AMPS MICCUNIC CO... 0 ocs.cis sess ed csiscses 68 


Mead Sales Company 
Mes MAW COs. seabcowse cow svers 74 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. ......... 18 
Miller Printing Machinery Co. 

2, 3; 40, 16:168: > 


Paper Manufacturers Co. .......... 68 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co. ... 


Roberts Numbering Machine Co. ... 
Rosback, F. P., Co. 
Rouse, H. B., & Co. 


Scott; Walters1GF: COs 6006805 cis caiciwsies 70 
Sleight Metallic Ink Companies 4 
Superior Engraving Co. ............ 71 


Tarrant, Jack, School of Estimating 12 
Ti-Pi Company 10 


United States Envelope Co. 
Vandercook & Sons 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. ..66, 67 
Wetter Numbering Machine Co. .... 73 


This index is checked for accuracy but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for errors or omissions. 





RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


@® By the Month: Under Situations 
Wanted, only 50 cents a line—mini- 
mum, $1. 50; other classifications, only 
65 cents a ee $1.95. (Re- 
Plies to keye ads forwarded daily 
when received—no_ extra. charge.) 
Terms: Cash with order. 
@® By the Year—the rate is still lower, 
and you automatically get THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER monthly (regularly $4 
by subscription): First  three_ lines, 
$22.50 a year when paid in advance; 
each additional line, $6.00 a year, No 
display or cuts. 
_ Figure 38 characters in a line, includ- 
ing spaces, punctuation, address or box 
number. To avoid delay in insertion, 
and in view of small amount usually 
involved, please enclose check with order. 


t) oars i ti. ti. 6 ti. 
% ince ° 

1 inch. 

2 inches.. 


HAMILTON 


PAPERS 
W.C. HAMILTON & SONS 


MIQUON +: PENNSYLVANIA 


BRONZING MACHINES 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — forall 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel mre. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CALENDARS ‘AND CALENDAR PADS 


Largest assortment of Pads. Best selling line of Art Blotters. Wrve| 
for cataleg in which you are interested. Orders filled immediately. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO. 
MARKET AND 49TH STS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own impninting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 
Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
og GG Imptg. Co., 109 Worth St., New 
or 


CHASES: STEEL 











ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


STEEL CHASES 


with oversize Inside measure for 


press capaci 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 
SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 
429 S. Clinton St. Chicago, JIL. 











COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

engraved stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist aioe 
Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 





CUTTERS: PAPER 

PEERLESS GEM 25” & 30” Lever Cutters 
and parts now made by Missouri-Cen- 

tral nile Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA OF IDEAS 


@ A Veritable University Education in 

layout and mailing-piece design; 
hundreds of ready-to-sell dummy illus- 
trations, Size 11%x14 inches: 280 
pages. $20.00. Send order to The Inland 
Printer Book Dept.—enclose check and 
we'll prepay sicineenaal 


FOR SALE 
@ Kelly Presses—one Style B and one 
Style B Special with Cunningham 
Distributor. Overhauled completely by 
American Type Founders, Cleveland. In 
A-1 condition. Can be tried out before 
buying. A. R. Mueller Printing Co., 
3025 East 75th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 








@ 8S Iron Chases, 2734 by 40 inches in- 
side chase 2 Pil As for Na- 
tional Cutter and Creasing Press. For 
further particulars, write to Ames 
Safety Envelope Company, 21 Vine 
Street, Somerville, Massachusetts. 





FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 








MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


The universally pop- 
$1.80 dozen, with 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON... 
ular Gauge Pin. 
extra Tongues. 





In Litho-Offset and Printing 


FOR METAL DECORATING @ Get Varnishos, Dryers, too, from 


GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, INC. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y.—538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 


MEGILL’S 


FOR JOB 
PRESSES 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
The Pioneer in 1870 








tj NGDAHL BINDERY 
Edition Book Binders 


: ; | “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 








Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


763 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 


GAUGE PINS 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 





MEGILL’S Double Grip 
GAU 


Patent GES 


VISE GRIF... .. seine yee 
for any stock. * $1. 75 set of 3, 
extra Tongues. 
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® Thriving 1-Man Shop—Gross $8,277 a 

yr.—$75 up pos. weekly net—almost 
no selling—Wis. city 12,000. Ptr. in 
serv.; owner, not a ptr., sacr. for quick 
sale, 12 yrs.’ accts. Box G 556. 





@ Bookbinders’ Machinery—New model 

National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


@ Best and most profitable small town 
newspaper in Iowa. Draft imminent. 

Write. Address Box G 551, Inland 

FRinter. 

@ For Sale—50-inch Oswego Auto Cut- 
ter; in first-class condition. Address 


® Production Manager for large well 
established Chicago publishing house 
printing own magazines. Production 
staff 150 men operating complete de- 
partments including art, composition, 
engraving, foundry, rotary and flat bed 
presses, bindery, ete. Want high type 
man with impressive record for econ- 
omy and efficiency. A leader not a 
driver. Must be cost conscious and 
thoroughly familiar with all phases of 
graphic arts. Will have free hand once 
he demonstrates ability. Reply now for 
quick action giving complete expe- 
rience history and draft status. Salary 
commensurate with position. All re- 
plies held in strictest confidence. Ad- 
dress Box G 552, The Inland Printer. 
e Will Offer A-1 Pressman option to ac- 
quire interest in thriving shop, est. 
over 20 years—150 mi. Chicago. Expe- 
rience on small automatic jobbers nec. 


(Kelly and Rice). Fine opportunity for 


producer of quality work. Box G 557. 

@® Wanted—Intertype Operator: 1% 
galleys per hour of clean proof. 

Weekly paper. No floor work, Box G554. 


LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE METAL FEEDERS 


New Reid hot metal Feeder $95; used Mono. 
melts. used Margach feeders hought and sold 
Wm. Reid Co., 2271 Clybourn, Chicago. 





APPEALING RICHNESS of HARD COVERS 


You get the full measure of sales response when you 
bind your catalog with correctly styled BROCK 
and RANKIN Hard Covers. Character and dis- 
tinction in a cover insure preference for the products 
illustrated. Hard Covers are attractive . 
. . . dignified . . . and will maintain company pres- 


tige. 


You will not only be pleased with the appearance 
of Hard Bindings but you will be amazed at the 
slight difference in cost over ordinary covers. 


Designing and making covers and portfolios for 
many purposes is one of our many binding services. 


BROCK ..1 RANKIN 








MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method, Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 228,,Ssuioin? pst 

















MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, IIl. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Complete plate making equipment for 
lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- 
eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames. ete 


PRICING GUIDE 
PRINTING PRICE GUIDE—simplified, 
fast and accurate. Not intended to 
take the place of Franklin or Printed 
Products but will price, Quick, 90% of 
jebs for average, medium large or small 
printer. Leased for $7.50 per year. Or- 
der one on ten-day approval or money 
back. Lawrence Printing Co., Inc., 
Greenwood, Miss. 


PRESSES: ROTARY PRINTING 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 


PRINTING SCHEDULES 

















Let the FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG be 
your silent partner. The Catalog enables you 
to keep the war-time stride, to get more 
work done in less time with fewer helpers, 
Write today for details of trial-order plan 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














. durable 





BOOK AND CATALOG BINDERS FOR FIFTY YEARS 
619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET © CHICAGO 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual “Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Pages 9-12 


Your old printing machinery can 
be scrapped advantageously 
under the... 


FOR FULL DETAILS, WRITE 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 





PREVENTION OF WORK-UPS 


SLUG-HIGH SINKERS, 200 ft.. $2.55 and 
postage. Samples free. Ralph Bancroft 
Co., 305 S. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Executives and Managers 
@ Superintendent or Foreman Compos- 
ing Room—who is thorough—is eager 
for larger responsibilities in progres- 
sive general commercial plant. Go any- 
where. Union. Now empl. Box G 539. 


© Position as Foreman or Supt. of Photo- 
engraving plant; 30 yrs. experience, 


commercial or newspaper. Box G 555, 


Composing Room 
@ Lino-Intertype Machinist-Operator. 
Expert; 1-10 machines. Unlimited 
(20 years) metropolitan experience; 
exceptional machinist and _ producer. 
Union-unorg. New England-East pref. 
Stedman, Cedar St., Cliffside, N. J. 


@® Young, Capable Job Printer wants po- 

sition consisting of part composition, 
part sales, with opportunity to become 
part owner. Best references. 3-A draft. 
Address Box G 553, The Inland Printer. 


Proofroom 
@ Proofreader—Ptr. 36 years exper. best 
plants. Teacher, bkkpr., cost acctnt.; 
estimating; selling; shop appr. to bus. 
mgr. Steady; good health; employed; 


] 


wish interview. Address Box G 525. 


TYPEFOUNDERS 

MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 

West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 

THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC.. 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Producers of fine type faces. 


WIRE 





SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 









| WARTIME SCRAP 
ALLOWANCE PLAN. 



















PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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@ @ The Leading Business 
and Technical Journal of 
the World in the Printing 
and Allied Industries @ @ 


AUGUST, 1942 


Volume 109 © Number 5 








LEADING ARTICLES 

Changing Trends in Printing Are Shown in Results 

IN ptereueretGreuuekinddwakxdcson uae 21 
Paper Firms Exhibit Wartime Ideas................ 26 
How Canada Meets Issues of War 

er re 26 
Victory Over Costs by the Use of Low-Price Rubber 

Plates. By Jokn N. Cronk........6ss5ccccsees: 27 
Censor Yourself. By Ernest W. Fair................ 34 
Merchandising Boosters for the Printer and Sta- 

tioner. By Damon C. Tunnicliff................ 35 
Uncovering Color Faults in Layouts for Advertising 

Display. By Audry L. Liversedge.............. 41 
ee Fae ee I ks ak hk kn hice x casuresiss 44 
Every Cow Just Like Elsie to This Sentimentalist! 

er IE TP vk vk bee die eee census 56 
Offset Continues as One of Printers’ Greatest 

Bugbears. By Eugene St. John................. 57 

DEPARTMENTS 
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eThese authors “share knowledge” 
so you also may be superior as a 
student, craftsman, or executive. 
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COLOR (Cont’d From July, p. 76) 


Pseudo-Isochromatic Plates ....$10.00 

The American Color Test (46 test plates) used 
officially by the United States Navy and Army to 
test color blindness and color perception. 


Story of Color........ crecievereiers $7.50 
By Faber Birren. A historical review to give 
color students understanding of technical theory, 
color harmony, psychology, symbolism. Seven sec- 
tions: The World of Man; His Religion; His Cul- 
ture; His Art; His Health; His Science, and His 
Mastery. 230 illustrations; 9 by 12; 344 pages. 


COMPOSITION 


Art of Spacing, The..... eS eretas $1.75 
By Samuel A. Bartels. An expert study of proper 
distribution of white space in title pages, book 
and border margins, straight matter, advertise- 
ments, initial letters, ornaments. Examples of 
“right'' and '"'wrong'' spacing. 54 by 7%; 110 
pages—67 showing specimens illustrating text. 


Book, The; By D. C. McMurtrie. .. .$4.00 


Composition and Presswork.....$2.50 

By Arthur J. Mansfield. Fourth edition. A text 
book for students of printing; a four-year course 
of study for vocational schools: hand and machine 
composition, layout, lettering, imposition, job and 
cylinder presswork, cylinder makeready, newspaper 
publishing. 6 by 9; 240 pages; cloth. 


Display Compos'n (ITU Unit II). .$2.60 
Elements of Comp'n (ITU Unit 1!) $2.60 


By John H. Chambers. Printing progress since 
Gutenberg; how to set type, distribute it, take 
proofs, make corrections. Ten lessons. 


Hand Composition ............. $3.50 

By Hugo Jahn. A practical guide for the printer 
with clear text, informative illustrations, and glos- 
sary of terms. Has a historical section. Author is 
an experienced craftsman and teacher at Went- 
worth Institute. 341 pages. 


Job Composition (ITU Unit Ill). .$2.60 


Science of Imposition, The......$5.00 
By John Reed. A text based upon fundamentals 
and daily pressroom and bindery practice. Shows 
printed sheet and stone layouts, proper makeup, 
lineup, lockup stunts, bookbinding operations. Ma- 
chine tolds on Anderson High Speed, Dexter, 
Brown, Baum, Chambers, Liberty, and Cleveland 
Folders. 9! illustrations; 4!/, by 6!/2; 132 pages. 


COPYFITTING SYSTEMS 


Bi-Log Proportional Scale........$2.00 

Landenberger's Scale determines instantly ac- 
curate proportions for enlargement or reduction of 
drawings or cuts. Equivalent of a 36-inch slide 
rule, wrapped twice around a 6-inch circle. For 
dimensions from | to 100 inches linear measure, 
in 1/léth, eth, and |4th of an inch. 
Coolman's Rapid Type Calculators.$2.00 

A circular scale to help printer or copywriter 
determine space required for copy set in any of 
25 faces, 5- to 2l-point. Good for 9,545 readings; 
applies to new faces issued. Specify monotype or 
linotype. Either is $2.00; both for $3.50. 


Get a complete new list now ready! 
Order direct from this. Enclose 
remittance and save the postage. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Book Dept. 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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To the Axis nations the U.S. A. 
must seem a queer land. A land 
of inquiring reporters, of quiz pro- 
grams, of vox pops. A land where 
people are free to think and say 
what they please, and actually to 
govern themselves....And greatest 
of the freedoms is that on which all 
American progress and strength is 
founded — free speech. Freedom to 
express one's own viewpoints, free- 
dom to criticize one another, the 














)) } 


freedom of a political campaign. 
It is from this most important of all 
freedoms that America draws its 
greatness and strength. Greatness 
which offers education and infor- 
mation to all the people. Strength 
which in peace promotes the wel- 
fare of all; and in war safeguards 
us with resourcefulness and ability 
which only an educated and in- 
formed people can possess. 











WALTER 
FRAME 


SYMBOL OF FREEDOM 


IntertyPes, by helping to speed up type- 
setting, and cut composing room costs, are 
serving for Freedom. During the war Inter- 
type Service is cooperating to keep all pres- 
ent installations at top operating efficiency. 
Write for our informative new booklet. Your 
Intertype in Wartime. INTERTYPE, Brooklyn. 








